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Horold Clay 


The May Mystery Guest 


Harold was born in Minneapolis 
in 1892 but moved to New England 
at an early age. He took beekeep- 
ing work under Dr. Burton Gates 
at Mass. Agricultura! College (now 


the University of Mass.). Then, at 
the suggestion of Dr. Phillips, he 
began the market news reports on 
honey for U.S.D.A. and during the 
next 25 years he built up the reports 
to make them as widely useful as 
possible. With the aid of state 
leaders he gathered and published 
estimates of colony counts and honey 
production, later taken over by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
Much of his time was also devoted 
to problems of honey marketing 
making his work a clearing house 
for questions from beekeepers, deal- 
ers, manufacturers using honey, or 
government men and women who 
wanted to know about the industry. 
This work was especially varied dur- 
ing the war years. He has been one 
of the best boosters for honey and 
pollination needs in the country. He 
has an extremely wide circle of 
friends in beekeeping and has en- 
deared himself to hundreds of pro- 
ducers in all lines of beekeeping. In- 
formation about Clay will also be 
found in the announcement of his 
retirement which appeared in ABJ 
in April (page 147). 





Mystery Guest For This Month 


This bright looking gentleman is so well known to beekeepers every- 


where that it is perhaps a mistake to dub him “a mystery guest.” 


He is 


another individual who has done so much for us that it would be difficult 


to choose his most outstanding service. Do you need a clew? 


No—of 


course not. Just send your guess, with a short account of his life and 


activities, to Cover 


Contest, American Bee Journal, 


Hamilton, Illinois. 


For the best answer, $5.00 and a three year subscription; second, two years 


of ABJ; third, one year. 
in July as far as room allows. 


Next four, six months. 


Answers will be published 





WINNERS FOR THE APRIL COVER CONTEST 


a 1-Charilotte B. Waldron, Malvern, 
a. 

This is a most welcome “Mystery 
Guest.” The fine photograph of Pro- 
fessor Edwin J. Anderson brings re- 
sponsive smiles of pride and affection 
from many a Pennsylvanian. Is there 
a Keystone State beekeeper who does 
not know, or know of “Andy”? As 
Extension Apiarist for many years 
he covered the field with unstinted 
devotion, helping beekeepers from 4- 
H’ers to veteran bee-gummers, mak- 
ing countless friends, and learning 
all the best fishing locations. 

As head of the Department of Bee- 
keeping in the College of Agriculture 
of Pennsylvania State University, 
he is locally, nationally, and inter- 
nationally known. He is the orig- 
inal author of the excellent bulletin 
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“Beekeeping in Pennsylvania.” His 
remarkable summer short course at 
which not only numerous states, but 
several foreign countries are usually 
represented, combines lectures, dis- 
cussion, laboratory, field work, and 
fun. Andy has organized it to cover 
honey production from brood chamber 
to the honey in jars and combs, 
queen-rearing, artificial insemination, 
beeswax candle-making, coloring 
beeswax, and special equipment. He 
has also perfected many delicious 
honey candy recipes. He is a noted 
queen breeder for disease resistance 
as well as for honey production. His 
“stay-below” queens actually do con- 
fine themselves to brood chambers 
instead of laying all through the 
supers. 

If a county beekeepers’ association 





wants a speaker who will draw a 
crowd, it calls on Andy. If a new 
or knotty problem confronts a bee- 
keeper, he writes Andy, and help is 
forthcoming. If another state puts 
on a short course, it is no surprise 
to learn Andy is a featured attrac- 
tion. If a commercial or sideline 
beekeeper wants a honey house de- 
signed, with a maximum streamlined 
efficiency, he knows that Andy can 
do it. 

Andy is a designer of bee equip- 
ment—including over-wintering 
“nukes”—a master gadgeteer, a story 
teller of renown, a pianist, a sure- 
fire master of ceremonies, as modest 
as he is beloved in his church and 
community activities. And to cap 
it all, in his hospitable home, honey 
is always on the table. 


No. 2-Ayimer J. Jones, Maiden, Mass. 

The mystery guest for April is 
Edwin Joseph Anderson, Professor 
of Apiculture at Pennsylvania State 
University, College of Agriculture. 
He was born in 1900, was Apiary 
Inspector for the Penn. State Dept. 
of Agriculture from 1920 to 1924; 
obtained his BS degree in 1924 at 
Pennsylvania State (then) College; 
his master’s degree in 1925 at Cor- 
nell; joined the faculty of Clemson 
College for 1925 and 1926; and then 
returned to Penn State late in 1926, 
first as extensionist in apiculture, 
then with various grades of rank as 
collegiate instructor of apiculture, 
until he now holds a full professor- 
ship There is no branch of beekeep- 
ing with which Professor Anderson 
is not familiar, but he has done 
notable work in research on equip- 
ment for extracting, heating, and 
bottling honey—the uses and prop- 
erties of honey—on disease and 
apiary management—and on queen 
rearing. A mechanic and inventor 
of no mean ability, he originated a 
flash heater for honey that is a model 
of its kind. He has been Editor of 
the Pennsylvania Beekeeper since 
1927, author of “Diseases and 
Enemies of the Honeybee” as well as 
countless articles in the bee journals 
and entomological publications. 
“Ed’s” articles are usually well illus- 
trated. He is much sought after 
as a speaker, and in this respect 
is most accommodating, traveling 
great distances for little renumera- 
tion to help beekeepers everywhere. 

Congratulations also to No. 3, 
Douglas R. Patterson, Quebec; No. 4, 
C. F. Duart, Pierce City, Mo. 
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The Commercial 


Beekeeper 


This is what a tornado did in the Ott yard of Ohmert Bee Farms, in 


Dubuque County, lowa. 


The remarkable result is that many of the colonies 


were not torn apart and scattered but they were blown backwards as a unit 
and left intact. Wind, flood, or fire often cause losses for commercial men. 





Can We Survive The Gypsy Moth Spray? 


In the spring of 1957 the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture began a 
program to completely eradicate the 
gypsy moth from the northeastern 
states. This calls for a complete 
saturation of DDT on every bush or 
tree in this area over a period of 
many years. At the rate applied 
in April-May of 1957 up to 10 years 
will be needed to eradicate the moth 
in the entire area. The program 
started in northeastern Pennsylvania 
in 1957 and completely covered an 
area of about 100 miles to the north 
and east. In 1958 it is planned to 
cover another area starting where 
the 1957 program ended and going 
north and east also. In this way 
the gypsy moth should be eventually 
wiped out right to the Atlantic Ocean 
and the Canadian border. This, at 
least, is the theory of the U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture and the state 
departments of agriculture that are 
cooperating. 

I operate 400 colonies in 2 counties 
of New York that were completely 
saturated with the 1957 spray. I am 
writing this primarily because the 
reader may be in an area to be 
saturated in the future and can profit 
by my experience. 

About half of my hives have been 
rented to fruit growers each spring 
since lead arsenate was the only 
poison used on fruit. I have seen 
each new type of poison introduced 
and used as the years have gone by, 
so DDT is not a stranger to me. DDT 
is one of the nicer poisons as far 
as the honey bee is concerned. If it is 
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by William E. Sumnick 


in the vicinity, a field bee will touch 
it while foraging and die in about 
a minute’s time. In tests, bees were 
dead in as short a period as 40 
seconds. Now I call this a nice poison 
because the poison never gets back 
to the hive. Therefore, no matter 
how thorough the dose of DDT on 
foliage, a beehive can never be wiped 
out by one spray as the nurse bees 
and brood survive. However, as far 
as the beekeeper is concerned, this 
could be fatal, as a spray which killed 
the field force in April or May would 
eliminate a June honey crop and 
most of us in the Northeast make our 
crop in June. 

In its spray program the Govern- 
ment contracted with spraying com- 
panies. In this area two types of 
planes were used, heavy multiple en- 
gine planes, mostly B-26 and B-17 
World War II bombers and a light 
single engine bi-plane. The heavy 
planes droned back and forth over in- 
tensely forested areas and covered 
100% of the area with spray and 
killed 100% of the field force of hives 
beneath them. The little bi-planes 
worked over the farming area and 
only sprayed trees and bushes. This 
left the open fields unsprayed. Here 
the kill of the field force varied from 
nothing to 50%. 

When the program first started in 
this area I thought it would not be 
too harmful. I happened to be work- 
ing in a yard one beautiful morn- 
ing, in dairy farm area, when the 
little plane went over and sprayed 
me and the hives, and then went 


spraying along the roadside and here 
and there wherever a bush or tree 
was growing. Bees were working 
mustard and dandelion in the hay 
and pasture fields and the plane left 
the fields untouched. However, some 
spray could be seen to drift and some 
abandoned apple trees were in bloom 
also, so I felt the bees would be hurt. 
However, I visited this yard daily 
for a week and could not see any 
change in field force so I then felt 
the spray was not too bad. As the 
spray program continued and other 
blossoms were worked by the bees 
results were not so good. In the 
same type area several weeks later 
when locust was in bloom and noth- 
ing in bloom in the open fields the 
spray killed at least half of the field 
force in another yard. This yard 
had always been used for comb honey 
but had to be switched to extracted 
after the spray. 

In the heavily wooded areas where 
the big planes operated, the spray 
was ruinous. All the bees in this 
area lost their entire field force. 
It is a very distressful thing to walk 
into a yard in May and not hear a 
bee buzz. Strangely enough things 
are not too bad when hives are 
opened. Clusters are small but intact. 
In a week or ten days the colony will 
again have some flight but it has lost 
its power except for a fall honeyflow. 
Had I known bees in this type area 
would have suffered this much, they 
would have been moved out. Right 
here I should like to advise close 
contact between the spray people and 
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the beekeeper. Knowing where the 
planes are going to operate and when, 
a beekeeper could move his bees out 
of heavy forested areas into already 
sprayed open farm areas and escape 
most of the loss. 

It should be understood that the 
planes do not cover a whole county 
at once. They may take several days 
to cover a township. They only work 
during the morning unless the day 
is entirely without wind or breeze. 
Such quiet times are usually restrict- 
ed to the early morning hours and 
some days, such as rain or fog, 
they cannot work at all. This is 
the reason we were sprayed during 
dandelion, and locust a month later, 
in the same county. 

There is also the happy prospect 
from the beekeeper’s viewpoint that 
the spraying may be stopped in 
coming years. The small area cover- 
ed in 1957 produced many disgruntled 
citizens. Besides bees and gypsy 


moths, fish, game and wildlife were 
killed. This produced an angry group 


of sportsmen, naturalists, and sci- 
entists who are working to stop the 
spray program. Their ranks will 
grow with each additional area that 
gets sprayed until the tide may be 
turned. 

Some may ask if the Government 
should not be responsible for the 
losses it creates. There are many 
suits in court now over this spray 
program. The beekeeper however has 
two strikes against him here. The 
one thing the Agriculture Dept. 
wants, in order to consider a loss, 
is the poisoned carcass for examina- 
tion. With dead bees scattered all 
over the countryside and none in the 
hive, the beekeeper can do little 
here. Another thing that gets the 
Department’s attention is united 
action. The beekeeper has from the 
beginning of time been weak on this 
point and while some progress is 
being made, a long road lies ahead 
before others will listen to our side 
of a problem. 

Gardner, New York 


Mexican Exports — Who it Right? 

Claude R. Kellogg, Palmdale, Cali- 
fornia, who used to be apiarist in 
Mexico City, calls attention to the 
report in “Science and Industry” 
(page 102), “World Trade in Honey,” 
where exports of honey from Mexico 
are given as 21,053,000 pounds. The 
total exports of the world were given 
as 111.6 million. In Gleanings, 
President Cortinez gave the total 
production of honey in Mexico for 
1956 as 117,520,000 pounds. If 117,- 
520,000 pounds were produced and 
21,053,000 pounds exported, 96,457,000 
pounds must have been used in one 
year within the country. However 
the Mexicans actually do not consume 
much honey. They use it largely for 
They do eat it 
when they can get it but they would 
not likely consume over 


mixing with medicine. 


96 million 


pounds in one year. So—what is 


wrong with the trade report? 





Honey Drum Elevator 


A honey-drum elevator has been 
used for the past two seasons at the 
Manikowske Apiaries, Dwight, North 
Dakota, to handle several hundred 
tons of honey. This homemade ele- 
vator lifts drums from ground level 
to the bed of the truck. Barrel trucks 
wheel the honey off and on the ele- 
vator. 


E. L. Evans operating switch of elevator as barrel is unloaded into truck. 
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by Charles M. Lesher 


The elevator was designed and con- 
structed by Thomas Manikowske and 
Alex Senchenko out of old parts and 
angle iron costing not over $20. 
Gearing is provided by the steering 
sector of an old International 10-20 
tractor. The frame is made from 
2”x 2”x3/16th” angle iron. A % 
H.P. motor supplies the power and 


a reversing switch determines the up 
or down direction of the platform 
which is suspended on 3/16” flexible 
aircraft cable. The complete elevator 
may be loaded on a pick-up truck and 
moved. 


North Dakota 


View of elevator showing barrel ready for unloading onto truck. 
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RENTS FOR OUTYARDS 


by Milton H. Stricker 


In the bee publications of the last 
few years I’ve read all manner of in- 
structive articles on outyards, their 
management, their location, and all 
phases of their operation—everything 
in fact except the actual renting of 
them and how to keep that renting a 
mutual benefit to both beekeeper and 
landlord. 

To get to the core of the matter, 
since we beekeepers aren’t rich 
enough to own all the spots of land 
on which we must locate our apiaries, 
it boils down to the hard, cold fact 
that an outyard is no better than 
its landlord. On the other end of that 
statement is another cold fact that 
when we occupy this man’s land, we 
must offer him something for his 
continued hospitality. 

In locating the yard it is well to 
spend a little money on gasoline for 
scouting the area, not only for its 
nectar yielding potential, but for its 
accessibility, its southern exposure, 
its air drainage, the availability of 
water, and, of course, its freedom 
from diseased colonies in the vicinity. 

When your ideal is found, it would 
then be advisable to find out some- 
thing about your prospective land- 
lord. Knowing something about his 
character will better enable you to 
sell him on your plan of “stationing” 
your bees on his land. In a strange 
area this may be impossible. In this 
case it would be advisable to set your 


A nice location in the edge of woods. This land would not bring in 
any income so a small rental is enough and welcome. 
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sights on a man or woman with some 
waste land that has been unused for 
some time, and approach cold. Ex- 
plaining why you are in the vicinity 
and why you want to move bees in 
the area is a help. Another help is a 
sample jar or can of honey and ask- 
ing if he or she likes the product and 
if not, will he or she try this con- 
tainer with your compliments. I 
usually ask to be allowed to try a few 
colonies away from the house or 
buildings for the first year with the 
assurance to the timid that I will 
move them at the first disturbance. 

I offer six 5 pound jars of honey 
for the year’s rent. This amount is 
now retailing at thirty-five cents a 
pound, or ten dollars and fifty cents 
for the case. To a non-honey user 
this seems like a fabulous amount, so 
I offer a recipe book and go on with 
a sales talk on the value of this 
product. By all means, build it up— 
don’t sell your product short. But 
quantity is not the feature here. 
Diplomacy rents the yard and holds 
it for you year after year. Some “out 
apiarists” actually rent their yards 
in this State for a ten pound pail of 
honey and the landlords are well 
pleased. 

In some cases a yard can be lo- 
cated on a “gentleman’s farm” by 
stressing the good your bees will do 
his alfalfa, or clover, or maybe his 
two or three fruit trees. Anyone who 


value of the bees. 


lives in the country, even though he 
may have just “immigrated” from the 
city, knows the word “pollination.” 
With your help, he can be sold on the 
many advantages of your bees. Some 
of my landlords are more interested 
in having the bees on their farms for 
this free pollination than they are in 
receiving the honey, but most think 
the honey well worth having. 

Some will insist they can’t eat the 
whole thirty pounds. Here is an open- 
ing for you to explain what a dandy 
present it would be for his friends at 
Christmas time. If you pack honey 
in a gift pack for your own Christ- 
mas trade, offer the prospective land- 
lord honey in these containers for his 
friends. Almost everyone is interested 
in bargains for Christmas presents. 

Speaking of Christmas, I make a 
habit of distributing my bee yard 
rents during the week before Christ- 
mas. It seems like more of a gift to 
the receiver if he receives it along 
with a cheery “Merry Christmas.” 

Keeping to a regular schedule and 
giving out these rents at the same 
time each year is very important. If 
the landlord knows he can depend on 
your delivery, he knows he can de- 
pend on you, and selling yourself 
and your character is of prime im- 
portance in establishing a bee yeard. 

Another thing that can’t be stressed 
too much is the type of pack con- 
taining this bee yard rent. It should 


This location also is on otherwise unprofitable land. A small rental 
is enough especially when the landlord understands the pollination 
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be the very best; your cleanest, your 
best, with uniform size containers 
and they should be sparkling clean 
and well labelled. Not only will this 
little item make your landlord feel 
the full vaue of your product, but in 
turn it promotes the sale of your 
product in this area. For too long, 
some beekeepers think, since this is 
“give-away” trade, it can be delivered 
in a rubber boot, a wrong attitude in 
these times when the housewife is ex- 
posed to the best honey packs in her 
local super market. 

To sum it all up, keeping your 
landlord happy is described by con- 
sideration for him and his property, 
and your bees will have a happy 
home for years. 

New Jersey 


Now li’s The Fire Ant 


The Wall Street Journal writes 
that a counterattack against the fire 
ant is to get in motion in February 
by isolating the territory by quaran- 
tine of stuff which might carry them. 


Apparently the ant came in from 
Latin America in 1918. The spread 
was slow at first but by now they are 
found in all the ten southern states, 
and presumably did an estimated 
damage of 500 million dollars on 20 
million acres in the South, in 1957. 


The fire ants range in size from 
M% to % inch and in color from red- 
dish-brown to blackish-red and feed 
on such crops as potatoes, okra, cab- 
bage, corn kernels, juices from tree 


rootlets, and gnaw through fruit and 
other buds. 





E. S. Miles Gets the Credit 

Mrs. Lucy Miles Conrad, Wood- 
bine, Iowa, takes us back to the 
Journal for August 1957 where, in 
the picture heading for the “Com- 
mercial” department on page 299, it 
says that there is no record of the 
picture. It shows three men on a 
platform supporting a commercial 
apiary in a swamp area. The man 
in the center is E. S. Miles who was 
then visiting John J. Miller, queen 
breeder, at Corpus Christi. Miller 
raised queens for Miles from breeders 
selected by Miles. So apparently 
the mystery is solved. Our regrets 
Mr. Miles. 





The Story of Purple Loosestrife As | Know It 
by Fred Russell 


Purple loosestrife has been in this 
area (Mass.) for some fifty years. 
It apparently came as seed in im- 
ported wool, along with some other 
seeds, from Australia. It was below 
the wool scouring mills that it be- 
gan to grow along the banks of 
brooks and streams. After the wool 
was washed the water containing the 
seed was emptied into the streams. 

It grows right to the edge of the 
water and its reflection will show in 
the water like a colored picture. I 
put plants and seed in other brooks 
and wet places and so got it started 
elsewhere. The seed is very light 
with perhaps a million seeds to the 
pound. 

It stayed mostly in a fifteen mile 


Purple loosestrife spreads along water courses very quickly and 


en out to the adjacent ground. 
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course along the waterways, but after 
the floods in 1936 and the hurricane 
of 1938, it seemed to spread more and 
more. Now it may be found a good 
fifty miles to the ocean at Newbury- 
port and up and down the coast in 
the marshes. It does not spread into 
cultivated lands but stays in the wet 
waste lands. 


It blossoms over a period of eight 
to ten weeks. The honey is very good. 
But the color is off amber, sometimes 
with a greenish tinge. The pollen is 
dark green. It is a member of the 
herb family. I have seen it in the 
Hudson Valley but not in the same 
acreage as around here. Here it will 
grow for four or five miles along a 
stream and in some places it may be 
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found extending a fourth to a half 
mile wide in meadows. There were 400 
colonies around one meadow for three 
years, with 25, 80 or 100 colonies in 
one place. 


We had a very dry year in 1957 but 
loose«trife still was worked hard by 
the bees. There was a 14 inch de- 
ficiency in rain until November but 
that did not affect the loosestrife. It 
was a life saver through this dry 
year. Most of the 400 colonies men- 
tioned were bees that had been on 
apple, blueberry, and cranberry for 
pollination. Some produced a good 
surplus. One beekeeper had a fine 
crop from loosestrife and goldenrod. 

Massachusetts 


Here the loosestrife has spread over a wide area making some 
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when none existed before. 
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Starlines in Argentina 
Five hundred Starline queens, produced by Mr. Hernandez in Argentina, are here being 


sent from Buenos Aires to Misiones. 
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These queens are widely used in Argentina. 


Kansas State College Observation Hive 


The sealed brood of a one-comb 
observation colony of honey bees can 
be seen exposed behind glass in the 
above picture. The observation hive, 
located in the Fairchild hall museum 
on the Kansas State College campus, 
was arranged by Ralph Parker of 
the entomology department and Dell 
Gates, extension entomologist, to 
create interest in bee culture. An out- 
side entrance has been arranged 
through a 2x4 studding below the 
window sash (at right) so that bees 
may come and go as they wish. 


The four section boxes of honey at 
the top were put in by Parker to car- 
ry the colony tnrough until the nectar 
flow began about June 1. Since it 
takes one cell of honey to produce a 
worker bee, this gives some idea of 
how many capped cells there are in 
the lower comb (there are 25-26 cells 
per square inch). At the time this 
picture was taken Parker estimated 
there were about a half pound of bees 
in the colony (there are approxi- 
mately 3,500 bees to the pound). He 
guessed there would be 2-3 pounds of 


bees by June 1. 

The verticle combs which can be 
seen in the lower frame are “brace 
combs” built by bees between the 
glass and their regular comb. Bees fill 
in with comb in spaces that are too 
wide for a “bee space” (that is, more 
than the space a bee needs—or % to 
% inch). Parker said that should the 
queen bee lay eggs in these cells, that 
it would be possible to observe de- 
velopment of the brood against the 
glass. (Carl Rochat, KSC News) 





Hillary To South Pole 

The energy of Sir Edmund Hillary 
who previously mounted to the sum- 
mit of Mt. Everest, seems unabated. 
On January 3 he and his party, 
based in New Zealand, completed their 
trip to the South Pole. 

Later, Hillary joined the expedi- 
tion of Dr. Vivian Fuchs with his 
British Expedition. This party also 
succeeded in reaching the American 
Advance base at the South Pole. 
These two expenditions were the first 
since Amundsen and Scott, 45 years 
ago, to reach the pole by overland 
journey. 





Where To Get Pollen 

A request from a pharmaceutical 
source that we furnish them with 
names and addresses of sources for 
pollen, led us to a realization that 
such sources were extremely few and 
far between. In fact the demand for 
pollen has not been such to encourage 
such accumulation. 

But we are wondering if perhaps 
we are not just about to enter a new 
era in some of the “minor products” 
of the hive. Royal jelly likely needs 
only some careful work to give us 
not only its recognition, but also its 
uses and its limitations. As it is now, 
all we can answer is that the jelly 
has been greeted with great enthu- 
siasm by many who have had bene- 
ficial results therefrom, without be- 
ing able to report from scientific work 
done in this country, its actual place 
in the human health picture. We hope 
that, before too long, such work may 
be available from sources on this 
continent. 

In Europe, pollen is already con- 
sidered as having a place in human 
ailment. May we not also hope that 
pollen may have its day, and that 
beekeepers will consider it as one of 
the resourceful products of the colony 
and apiary. In the meantime, surely 
there is someone who is prepared to 
furnish pollen, both for experimenta- 
tion and for such uses as may be 
found for it pharmaceutically. 
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REVEREND ROBERTSON—Reverend Bill, Owe- 
tonna, Minn., in 1955, harvested 200 pounds 
of honey from each of 100 colonies, with o 
beekeeping friend as partner. This mokes him 
a real commercial sideliner. Bill came from 
Scotland, by way of Canada. (From St. Paul 
Pioneer Press through Mrs. John Sounders, St. 
Paul from a story by Fred Leighton). 


MARILEE 1S BUSY—Marilee Ammer, pretty California Honey Queen, in this picture from Mona 
Schafer, California Honey Advisory Boord, is dramatizing Honey for Breakfast Week. She 
sent leaflets publicizing the Week over the State. Honey for grapefruit was featured strongly. 


POLITICAL HONEY—tLester Hall, Livingston, 
Montana, sends this picture from the Park 
County News, of an assortment of Montana 
honey thet was given to Senators Mansfield 
ond Murray and Congressmen Metcalf and 
Anderson for presentation to President Eisen- 
hower. Each of the men also received a can 
of Montana honey. 


FIREWEED—The color of this honey plant is 
gorgeous. The honey from it is delicious. In 
the north country fireweed grows luxuriantly | demonstration of an extractor used for removing royal jelly from queen cells. 
for a time in burned over areas; then is re- from Life Products, North Miami. 
placed by other growth. Curtis is in center. 


ROYAL JELLY EXTRACTOR—This picture from Porter V. Taylor, South Miami, Florida, shows a 


The extractor is 
At right George E. Curtis is operating the machine. Mrs. 
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Feeding Bees 
by W. H. Purser 


Assistant Entomologist 


South Carolina State Crop Pest Commission 


The practice of feeding bees is one 
of the special management problems. 
Many beekeepers give very little 
thought to this problem and lose 
numerous colonies of bees as a result. 
The primary reason for feeding is to 
prevent starvation. However, there 
are other important reasons why 
feeding bees is beneficial. It is a poor 
practice to feed only a few ounces 
like some beekeepers do. 

When to Feed 

Any time the stores run below fif- 
teen pounds the bees should be fed. 
The best way to determine the amount 
of stores and condition of the colony 
is to remove the frames and look for 
honey, pollen, and brood. If the colony 
is low on stores and high on brood, 
this is a sure sign of need. This very 
often happens in the heavy brood 
rearing periods just prior to the main 
honeyfiow. In South Carolina late 
March and early April are the criti- 
cal periods. Many times brood rearing 
will be heavy, the stores light, and a 
freeze will kill the blooms in the 
field. When this occurs, the strongest 
colonies are often lost. 

When a swarm is captured or an 
increase meade and the frames are 
filled with foundation, the bees should 
be fed until all the foundation is 
drawn out and activated. This is 
especially true if no honeyflow is on. 

Stimulative feeding is a good prac- 
tice when getting the bees ready for 
an early honeyflow or if an increase 
is to he mede from the best colonies. 
This feed should be given six weeks 
in advance of making the increase. 
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Clemson, South Carolina 


Feeding to build up stores in the 
fall may be practical in some cases. 
Heavy feeding is certainly recom- 
mended in this case, as light feeding 
will stimulate brood rearing, then 
when the food is cut off the bees run 
short of stores quickly. 

In the summer between honeyflows 
or during extended droughts the 
colony often runs low on stores and 
brood. This may result in starvation, 
robbing and a reduced number of 
bees for a future honeyflow. Feeding 
at this time is very important. 

How to Feed 

For the past few years the feeding 
of granulated sugar has been a com- 
mon practice. This can be fed in 
several different ways. One of the 


more common ways of feeding granu- 
lated sugar is pouring about two 
pounds on the inner cover, Fig. I, and 
removing the lid that covers the bee 
escape. If no inner covers are used, 
the sugar can be poured right on the 
bottom board. In this case, four or 
five pounds can be given at one feed- 
ing. If the bees need feed, they need 
at least ten or fifteen pounds. A good 
colony will take up ten pounds of 
syrup in a week or ten days. 

For effective feeding in cold weath- 
er, the feed must be in close contact 
with the cluster. Bees do not freeze, 
they starve even with honey in the 
hive. The bees may be unable to 
reach the honey even in the frame 
where the cluster is located in con- 
tinued cold weather. 

The best way to feed syrup is to 
use a ten-pound friction top bucket 
with a few holes in the lid. The 
bucket can be filled according to the 
size of the colony. If the colony is 
strong, the bucket can be filled with 
syrup made by mixing sugar and 
water in equal parts. If the colony 
is small, fill the bucket accordingly, 
as syrup ferments in a few days if 
the weather is warm. Fig. II. Stu- 
dent Beekeeper Feeding his Colony in 
Class. 

If only one bucket of syrup is to 
be used, fill the bucket % full of 
sugar and finish filling with warm 
water. Then stir until the sugar is 
dissolved. Place the lid on tight. 
Turn the bucket upside down and 
place right over the brood nest. For 
weak colonies, the hive should be 
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Syrup feeding (top left) over open hole in inner cover. Students, 
left to right, Ysmon Dejama, indonesia; Paul Snyder, Baltimore, Md.; 
Ervin Rowell, Trio, S.C.; Allen inglesby, Greenville, $.C.; and W. H. 


Purser, demonstrating. 


FIG. | 


Demonstrating a method of feeding dry sugar (top right). 
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FIG. I 


Bottom, feeding by inserting combs of honey from disease-free 


source. 


covered with an inner cover and the 
bucket of syrup set over a small 
opening made immediately over the 
cluster. 

There is no better feed for the 
bees than good frames of honey, Fig. 
III. Sometimes honey of inferior 
quality can be kept for feeding bees. 
Also, frames of honey may be taken 
from heavy colonies and given to 
light colonies. When feeding this 
way, the honey should be placed as 
near the cluster as possible. A good 
uper of honey set over the brood 
nest is just about perfect. 

Honey can be mixed with an equal 
part of water and fed in the friction 
top bucket. Every precaution must 
e taken to keep bees from fighting 
while feeding honey in this manner. 
‘eed in the same manner as feeding 
sugar syrup. Outside feeders made 
ike pig troughs can be used. If this 
nethod is used, it is necessary for 
he weather to be a pleasant 60° or 

gher. Weak colonies will profit 
ess than strong colonies. However, 
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this is much less trouble to the bee- 
keeper. 

There are two other types of feed- 
ers in use. These are the Boardman 
feeder and the division board feed- 
er. The Boardman feeder is made of 
wood and inserted in the entrance of 
the hive. A jar of syrup is turned 
upside down in this feeder. The lid 
of the jar should have small holes 
so the bees can gather the syrup. 

The division board feeder is a con- 
tainer that fits in the hive and usu- 
ally occupies about the same space 
as a standard frame. The bees enter 
the feeder from the upper side and 
gather the syrup. These feeders are 
used more by the commercial oper- 
ators and are very satisfactory. 

If a colony of bees need feeding, 
they should have not less than ten 
pounds of sugar. Giving a yard of 
bees a few ounces of honey in a 
bucket lid set out in the yard is 
comparable to giving a hundred hogs 
one grain of corn. Feed well or do 
not feed. 


Feeding Pollen Supplement 


Feeding pollen supplement or sub- 
stitute is practiced very little by the 
beekeepers who produce honey. The 
package and queen producers make 
use of pollen supplement to some ex- 
tent. They use pollen cakes and 
dry mixes. A good mixture to use 
is one part pollen to three parts 
soy bean flour made into a thick 
dough with sugar syrup (two parts 
sugar to one part water). These 
cakes can be made in any size, but 
smaller colonies of course, will re- 
quire or consume less than the 
stronger colonies. These cakes should 
be placed on the frames directly over 
the brood nest. 


Feeding Pollen Substitute 
A mixture of four parts soy flour 
to one part Brewers Yeast fed in an 
open container works very well. A 
zinc tub is a very suitable container 
except in rainy weather. 


(Just turn the page) 





Conserving Stores 
Removing the surplus equipment 
will save the colony stores. The 
adult bees eat honey to keep warm. 
The smaller the space for the winter 


stores, the better. If a colony has 
sufficient stores in one brood cham- 
ber, they will winter better and come 
through stronger than when they 
have the run of two hives. 





A PLAN FOR DEMAREEING 
by Roland R. Ford 


I use this plan whether or not 
colonies have swarm cells. It was 
first used when I was hospitalized 
for a hernia operation. I had no 
choice but to omit any additional 
cell cutting. The bees were supered 
at the time to avoid lifting later. 
Believe it or not, I checked the 
colonies for the first time on July 
4th and they were full of honey. 
So all those trips in past years “just 
to check on the bees” were not really 
necessary. Perhaps the bees did not 
have time to start more cells and 
swarm since the honeyflow is early 
here. Tulip poplar blooms May 10th 
in southern Maryland. 


Another of my variations in the 
Demaree plan, when there are no 
queen cells, is to place the hive 
body containing the sealed brood di- 
rectly over the hive body contain- 
ing the queen and unsealed brood and 
one or two combs of honey. A queen 
excluder keeps the queen below. 


The reason I have made the room 
for the bees more compact than in 
a strict Demaree method is to pre- 
vent one of my past misfortunes 
from recurring. I usually Demaree 
at apple-blossom time (April 10-15 in 
Maryland). In several years the 
weather turned to winter again for 
a few weeks and the bees and the 
queen in the lower hive body died out. 
Yet the larger cluster of bees in 
the third body were in excellent con- 
dition. The body of combs between 
was a barrier that separated the two 
clusters. 


My supering is done from the top 
without shifting supers. This is 
far easier on the back. If the bees 
have enough super room to keep the 
honey-storing instinct working con- 
tinuously without interruption the 
bees do a good job. We have black- 
berry, tulip poplar, and clover in 
succession so top supering works 
fine. 
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The Demaree method used by Julius 
Lysne (July, 1956) for colonies with 
swarm cells has me interested. By 
his plan, the queen with one comb 
of sealed brood is placed in a hive 
below the excluder, the supers are 
placed above the excluder and an 
inner cover on the supers. The 
escape hole in the inner cover is 
covered with a wire cloth. Then the 
body of brood and queen cells is 
set at the top. An entrance is given 
the top unit at the back. A ripe 
queen cell of your best stock may 
then be given in this top unit and 
in due time a new queen will be 
found up there. When she has sev- 
eral combs of her own brood this 
top body may be put below the ex- 
cluder. There is no need to remove 
the old queen as the young one will 
usually survive to head the colony. 

By this method I would avoid fall 
requeening. My bees then fight and 
rob and it is difficult to requeen them. 
Many advise fall requeening but it 
just doesn’t work for me. 


Incidentally, after July 4th, when 
the spring flow is over, I put the cork 
back in the top entrance and use an 
entrance reducer on the lower en- 
trance. This prevents moths and 
robbers from gaining a ready en- 
trance. When the bottom entrance 
is really covered with bees, I leave 
the closure off until fall. The hives 
have moving screens for inner covers 
to provide adequate ventilation the 
year-round. 

Incidentally I have been a _ bee- 
keeper since I was nine years old 
and I am now 37. My two out- 
yards consist of 10 colonies each. 
I have not expanded because I want 
my bees to be a joy and not a chore. 
Maryland 





Catching Swarms 


by Joseph Jachman 


Every beekeeper, at one time or 
other, is called upon to remove a 
swarm. Quite often, some frantic 
householder calls and begs the bee- 
keeper to remove the menace to his 
or his children’s safety. 


Every beekeeper, of course has his 
own method of hiving a swarm, I 
have my own also. This method, which 
I have used for the last five years, 
is so simple and satisfactory I am 
surprised that it has never been men- 
tioned in the magazines or at bee- 
keepers’ meetings. 


First of all, let me say that no 
swarm of bees is worth breaking your 
leg or neck for. So, any swarm above 
8 feet high is left alone unless easily 
accessible. 


I use a funnel and cages, similar to 
shipping cages. The funnel is about 
25 inches high, 12 inches in diameter 
at the top and about 3 inches in di- 
ameter at the bottom. The top is not 
round but flattened to an oval shape, 
which has proved to be most practical. 
The bottom of the funnel has a strong 
flange, which fits into slides on top 
of each cage. Funnel and cage are 
thereby made one unit and can be 
handled with one hand or in the 
crook of one arm. Each cage has a 
gate also which closes the 3 inch hole 
while the funnel is still attached. 


At times I find it necessary to 
trim the branch or bush on which the 
swarm has settled and I carry shears 
with me for that purpose. Once the 
swarm is lined up over the funnel, it 
takes only a little tapping with the 
hive tool to make the bees fall into 
the cage. If one cage does not hold 
them all, I use two. I am always care- 
ful not to shake them into the funnel 
too fast in order to avoid clogging the 
base. 


After the bees are in the cages, I 
hold one of them up in the place 
where the cluster was, and all flying 
bees will, in a few minutes, cluster on 
the cage. I have at times brushed the 
bees into the funnel. Also I have 
swept them in, and scraped them in. 


The system works so well that I 
have disappointed many spectators 
by the speed with which I caught the 
bees and left. They were all set for 
a lengthy and interesting show. 

Illinois 
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Randy Taylor with some of the circular sections of comb honey which Dr. 
Taylor is producing. 


A New Way To Raise Comb Honey 


by Dr. Richard Taylor 





Comb honey is almost unknown in 
Rhode Island. About half the people 
ask what it is, how one gets the honey 
out of the comb, whether it has to be 
melted, and so on. Others vaguely re- 
member having it as children. The 
reason is that Rhode Island does not 
have conditions for comb honey pro- 
duction: almost no clover, no depend- 
able major flow and lots of ever- 
greens for collecting propolis. There 
is a great variety of flowers, so the 
bees usually have something to work 
on, but they are so diverse that honey 
from adjacent colonies often tastes 
differently. 


Despite these discouragements I 
decided two summers ago to devote 
six colonies to comb honey, using the 
new round, plastic Cobana sections. 
There would be no problem of prop- 
olis, because no part of the section 
that could be propolized is exposed. 
As for the light flows, this problem 
would be solved by the absence of 
corners to be left unfinished. So I 
reduced the colonies to one story and 
supered up. On my next visit I was 
amazed to find one super filled and 
the rest well underway. I fixed up 
eight more supers and from then on 
was deluged with comb honey, in a 
season that was not especially good 
for honey production generally. 


On a later trip to another apiary I 
found two strong colonies needing 
supers, but having nothing with me 
except two spare Cobana supers, I 
put these on, on top of the stack, in 
violation of the principles of comb 
honey production. On a later visit, I 
found both filled to the last cell—so 
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perfect, that there was not a single 
defective section that I could use for 
sampling. 


This suggested the following ex- 
periment which I tried on one of the 
hives in my back yard. I had a super 
of square sections about half drawn 
out and with a little uncapped honey, 
left from the previous summer—in 
short, a super of bait sections, I put 
this on the hive, and above it, a super 
of round Cobana sections containing 
only foundation. It was late summer 
by now, and neither super was en- 
tirely finished, but while only six of 
the square sections were completed 
and the rest hardly touched, twenty- 
nine Cobana sections were finished 
almost perfectly, despite the fact that 
they were less accessible to the bees 
and without any baits at all. (A Co- 
bana super holds thirty-six sections). 


I had a serious problem that first 
summer with drone brood, for I had 
not used queen excluders. Moral: 
either use excluders, or else put Co- 
bana supers over other supers. 

Last summer, which was the driest 
and worst in Rhode Island history, 
ene colony alone finished sixty-one 
sections, worth $20.33 wholesale. 


It was hard selling comb honey at 
first, because of the unfamiliarity 
with it; even some grocers did not 
know what it was. But I induced a 
few to display it, and from then on 
could not supply the demand. The 
sections with almost no exception 
weigh exactly nine ounces, are ex- 
ceedingly attractive, and wholesale 
here at four dollars a dozen. There 


is no scraping or grading; one just 
fits a transparent cover to the best 
side, an opaque one to the other side, 
and wraps a label around. There is no 
stickiness, and the pack, with no 
weak or partially finished corners, is 
very durable. I have mailed them 
with only superficial wrapping, and 
a friend mailed six from Rhode Is- 
land to California with damage to 
only one. 

The reason for the high production 
obtainable with round sections is 
mainly their circularity. Bees do not 
naturally make things square. It takes 
bees more time to fill the corners of 
square sections than to fill the cen- 
ters; even in extracting frames, it is 
not uncommon to find unfinished 
corners, even though the bees may 
have had years to finish them. 


It is my belief that this invention 
represents the most important step 
in beekeeping in many decades. To its 
ingenious inventor, Dr. Zbikowski, a 
retired physician and hobby beekeeper 
of only a few years, is due the grati- 
tude and esteem of beekeepers all over 
the world. 

Rhode Island 





Featured Honey Breakfast Week 


The Louisiana Weekly Bulletin is- 
sued by the Commissioner of Agri- 


culture, and with a circulation of 
several thousand, featured on its 
April 10 front page “Honey for 
Breakfast Week,” with some data 


on importance of honey and bees to 
Louisiana. 
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The Beginner 





and His Bees 


by W. W. Clarke, Jr. 


If you have a beginner question send it to “Beginner,” 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois. 


The more experienced 


readers who ask for information have a full page for ques- 
tions and answers, as you know, and it is published once every 
three months (“Your Questions Answered,” see May, page 201). 
Just keep prodding Bill Clarke for beginner information. He 
likes to be kept busy. 





From Billy Priest 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


> I would like some information on 
how to get a start with bees. I am 
eleven years old and this is my first 
try with bees. 


It would be hard to tell 
you very much about getting a start 
with bees in one letter. I am glad you 
are getting started at the early age of 
eleven. We need more good young 
beekeepers to replace us older men. 

The following are a few things 
you should do to get started: 

Get acquainted with a good bee- 
keeper who can give you a hand if 
you get in trouble, or better still get 
your dad interested so he can give 
you a hand with the heavy work. 


Answer: 


Start with one or, at the most, two 
colonies, since you will have many 
problems. You can increase the num- 
ber of colonies as you gain experi- 
ence. There is some advantage to 
having two colonies since you can 
often use one to help the other. 

I would suggest you start with 
new equipment and full sheets of 
foundation that are well wired. This 
new equipment will cost a little extra, 
but it is well worth the expense since 
the bees are easier to manipulate and 
it makes for easier beekeeping. 

Start with a three pound package 
of bees with a queen (we _ use 
Italians). You can learn a lot as the 
colony develops in strength. 


Feed the package bees well. It takes 
about twenty pounds of sugar to feed 
them enough to get well established. 
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Don’t stop feeding just because there 
are a few flowers in bloom. Feed 
until all the foundation is drawn into 
comb and there are severai frames of 
brood. 


Have enough equipment. You 
should have on hand a hive body and 
shallow super for a food chamber; 
this is for the bees to live on. You 
should have three supers for each 
hive so surplus honey may be stored. 


I would suggest you produce ex- 
tracted honey the first year or two 
and as you gain experience branch 
out into comb production. It is easier, 
cheaper, takes experience and 
you should get more honey by pro- 
ducing extracted honey. 


less 


Equip 
veil, 


yourself with a good bee 
smoker, and hive tool. Some 
people like to wear gloves; these I 
would have your mother make, using 
good leather gloves that fit, with long 
canvas or muslin sleeves sewed on 
and with elastic at the tops. Tie your 
pant legs to keep the bees out, if a 
bee gets up your pant legs it is not a 
case of whether it is going to sting, 
but where and when. Have a good 
sized smoker and learn to light it so 
that it stays lit. There are many 
kinds of fuel: burlap, rotten wood, 
excelsior and many others: find the 
one you like best. Use smoke proper- 
ly and often, but don’t overdo the 
job. 

These are a few hints on getting 
started, so get your bees, set them in 
a good location facing east if possible 
and keep them close to the ground. 
I suspect they should have a little 
shade in your area, but don’t overdo 
this shade, bees are easier to handle 





if they have sufficient sunlight. 


From J. M. Houle, 
Forest Lake, Minnesota 


> A year ago, and for no apparent 
reason, I decided it would be inter- 
esting to have a colony of bees. I 
bought a beginner’s outfit and 3 Ibs. 
of bees and was in business (so I 
thought). After three weeks the 
queen died and I did not notice it 
until nearly all the brood had emerged 
and the bees were making queen cells. 
I destroyed the cells and sent for an- 
other queen. She arrived dead. When 
I eventually got a live queen installed 
the honeyflow was waning but I put a 
super of sections on the single hive 
body figuring they would at least 
fill one or two. But no luck. The bees 
seldom went into the super and when 
they did they chewed holes in the 
foundation. Last fall I killed the bees 
and I am going to use the drawn 
combs, honey and pollen to start off 
two hives this year. 

I plan to put two combs of honey in 
each hive body, plus three drawn 
combs, and five frames of founda- 
tion. Is that the proper procedure? 
I decided to try for extracted honey 
instead of comb this year so I bought 
some 65% inch supers. Is it necessary 
to wire the foundation horizontally? 
If so how is it done? In reading the 
bee books I find conflicting state- 
ments about an auger hole for an 
upper entrance. Some show the hole 
in the handhold; some have it at one 
side; some have none. Which posi- 
tion is generally used? Is it necessary 
to have an upper entrance in the 
spring and in the summer and fall? 
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Answer: Since you have the comb 
and honey on hand and plan to start 
two colonies from package bees, I 
think it would be well to use five 
frames of the comb in each new 
colony along with five sheets of foun- 
dation. It is probably best to place 
the two frames of honey on the out- 
side edge and the three combs in the 
middle. This will give the queen space 
to lay eggs and not be hampered by 
honey. If you have more than two 
frames of honey for each colony, I 
would uncap the honey so that the 
bees will make better use of it. I 
don’t think that the two frames of 
honey are sufficient food even if there 
are some flowers in bloom. Some 
feeding of sugar syrup is needed until 
all of the frames of foundation are 
drawn into comb. It should take 
ten to fifteen pounds of sugar to do 
the job. 

I think you are wise to change to 
extracted honey production. When 
you have learned a little more about 
bees and their habits, you may want 
to try to produce some comb honey. 
It is very difficult for anyone to pro- 
duce all comb honey, since it should 
only be produced during a heavy flow. 

You will continue to have the prob- 
lem of the bees chewing out the foun- 
dations unless there is a honeyflow or 
you feed the bees. 

I would certainly wire the frames 
horizontally even though you are 
using wired foundation, as it will 
make the new combs stronger and 
you should have less sagging and 
fewer broken combs when you extract. 
I'm not sure there is a right way, 
but be sure that the wires are pulled 
tight so that they sing like a fiddle. 
Many beekeepers use eyelets in the 
holes to prevent the wire from cut- 
ting into the frames. A wiring board 
which can be made or purchased from 
the bee supply house makes the job 
easier, but for a small number of 
frames it is almost as easy to do it 
without the board. Run the wires 
through the holes; tack the loose 
end and pull the wire tight with the 
spool, wrap the wire around a small 
nail, which should be in the end bar 
and tack it tight. Cut the surplus 
wire. 

We in Pennsylvania like an upper 

ntrance to help take care of ventila- 
tion and excess moisture during the 
vinter. It also acts as an extra flight 

je in early spring. We close this 
hole in the spring. The easiest type of 
hole to make is a 5s” auger hole off to 
one side of the handhold in the food 
hamber. We like it to one side rather 
than in the handhold since it probably 
esults in fewer stings and the wood 
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is thicker here to hold the plug when 
we want to close this entrance. 


I might add here that it is not only 
on the upper entrance we so-called 
experts don’t agree, but on almost 
all beekeeping methods. Of this we 
are sure; it takes strong colonies, 
headed by young vigorous queens, 
with plenty of space, to be successful 
at beekeeping. 


From John Pilcher, 
Nettleton, Arkansas 


® I have four colonies and one has 
moths in it. How is the best way to 
get rid of them? Also I want to unite 
two of these colonies. What is the 
best way and when is the best time? 
Some hives have a lot of burr comb 
and when frames are removed honey 
drips all over. How can I clean up 
such hives and what will keep them 
from burring? 


Answer: Ordinarily wax moth is not 
a problem in a strong colony of bees, 
but since you have had the problem 
then the best way to clean it up is to 
kill the moth with carbon disulfide. 
Carbon disulfide is a liquid which 
can be purchased from your bee sup- 
ply dealer or the drug store. Use 
about % oz. for each super. The car- 
bon disulfide is placed in a shallow 
dish or pan on top of the stack of 
supers and the stack covered. In a 
very short time the moth will be 
killed. Clean up the equipment. Car- 
bon disulfide is dangerous and should 
be used out-of-doors away from 
flames or sparks. Paradichlorobenzene 
(PDB) or sulphur fumes may also 
be used. Treat your combs when they 
are being stored to prevent this prob- 
lem. When carbon disulfide is used, 
repeat the treatment in ten days. 
Keep an eye on any stored equipment. 
PDB may be present on the equip- 
ment at all times during warm 
weather. Cold weather slows down 
or eliminates the moth. 


To unite two colonies of bees place 
one over the other with a sheet of 
newspaper in between. You may 
punch two or three small holes in the 
paper with a small nail. The bees will 
chew their way through the paper 
and be united in a day or two. We 
usually place the best colony on top 
since it is this queen which seems to 
survive in the majority of cases. 
This may be done at any time, but 
the sooner the better if it’s strong 
colonies you want. The combined 


force of the two colonies will do a 
better job of rearing brood. 

The problem of burr comb is a 
tough one. The only real solution 
seems to be to have proper spacing 
between supers and frames. If the 
space is much over %”, bees are likely 
to fill it with honey and comb; much 
less space than this results in prop- 
olizing or gluing. Lack of space for 
storing honey will also cause this 
trouble. Some strains and races of 
bees will use more burr and brace 
combs than others. Requeening may 
be a help. The only way to clean up 
such a hive is to scrape or cut it 
away at regular intervals to prevent 
an accumulation. 


From Walter Hohn, 
Arpin, Wisconsin 


> I am a beginner and there are 
many things I would like to know. 
Can I feed corn sugar in place of 
cane or beet sugar? Also I want to 
make a nucleus box and I intend to 
make it using a ten frame hive body. 
Should I divide it in two or three 
parts? Can I start my nuclei from 
package bees? How many should I 
maintain for forty colonies? 


c 
Answer: In answer to your ques- 
tions: Corn syrup is apparently not 


a desirable substitute for cane or beet 
sugar. It is pure glucose, is only half 
as sweet as cane or beet sugar, and 
is more expensive. It is probably not 
as readily used by the bees. We find 
no need for a substitute for cane 
or beet sugar other than the use of 
honey. As a matter of fact, cane sugar 
is not readily available in our area. 

In making nucs from a standard ten 
frame hive, divide it into three sec- 
tions of three frames each, place three 
entrances one in front and one on 
each side. Be sure the partitions are 
solid so that bees cannot cross from 
one side to another or you will lose 
queens. You can start or stock your 
nucs from package bees, but you will 
probably have better results if you 
use frames of brood from established 
colonies. Keep the bees in a cool 
place and close in for a short time 
after introducing. If you have 40 
colonies, you should have no trouble 
getting the brood you will need for 
the four to six nucs needed as a 
reservoir for queens. It is advisable to 
keep about 10% on hand. At the end 
of the season any remaining nucs may 
be united or combined to form a 
colony of bees that should live over 
winter. 
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The Prevention of Severe Reactions Following 


Stings of the Honeybee 


For many years it has been known 
that the sting of a bee may cause a 
severe reaction, which is not limited 
to the site of the sting alone but may 
affect almost immediately the whole 
body, and terminate fatally within a 
few minutes. Until comparatively 
recent it was believed that the se- 
vere symptoms and sudden death 
were due to the venom being injected 
directly into a small blood vessel. It 
is known that both the suddenness 
and the severity of the reaction are 
due to an unusual degree of sensitiv- 
ity to bee protein, not venom, in the 
person stung. This brings us to the 
first point which we wish to empha- 
size, that the reaction following a 
sting, whether mild or severe, is due 
to bee protein, a nitrogenous sub- 
stance present in all living tissue. 
Bee venom contains a small amount 
of bee protein. Venom from which 
all the protein has been removed 
causes only a slight local reaction 
at the place of injection. This is ap- 
parent from the many instances re- 
corded of people suffering from asth- 
ma and other reactions by simply 
handling equipment or inhaling air 
containing dust from beehives. 


Allergy or Hypersensitiveness 

Most of us have become familiar 
with the words “allergy” and “al- 
lergic.” They imply a reaction which 
is unusually severe to an agent or 
substance, which is usually harm- 
less. A good example of an allergic 
reaction is the condition called “Hay 
Fever.” Here, the pollen of certain 
plants when inhaled may cause an 
inflammation of the nose and eyes 





*Professor of Pathology (Retired), 
Ontario Veterinary College, Guelph, 
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with a watery discharge or an “aller- 
gic reaction.” In the majority of 
people the same pollen has no harm- 
ful effect. Allergy, or hypersensitive- 
ness, means an exaggerated response. 

So it is with the sting of the bee. 
The majority of people experience 
only local pain with slight swelling. 
In a few individuals, however, the 
reaction is not only much more se- 
vere, but is general as well as local, 
and may even terminate fatally. 
Such people are allergic or hyper- 
sensitive to bee protein. There are, 
of course, varying degrees of hyper- 
sensitivity. In most cases the allergy 
has developed over a period of time. 
The reactions to the first few stings 
received were not unusual, but as 
time passed the reactions became in- 
creasingly severe. 


The Symptoms of Bee Sting Allergy 
The symptoms generally appear a 
few minutes after the sting, but may 
be delayed as long as twenty-four 
hours. The local swelling tends to be 
excessive. Urticaria, or a condition 
like hives, may break out over the 
body. There is a sensation of chok- 
ing, difficult breathing, asthma, and 
the lips turn blue. Shock-like symp- 
toms, vomiting, and loss of conscious- 
ness may follow in rapid sequence. 


Preventive Treatment 
(Desensitization) 


The most important thing is obvi- 
ously prevention. Medicinal treat- 
ment, following the sting, even when 
almost immediately, may be too late 
to save the life of the patient. 

Many years ago, when carrying on 
experiments in the first case of bee 
sting-allergy which we had observed, 
we were surprised to discover that 
the patient was equally sensitive to 
extracts made from either the body 


of the bee or the body plus the venom. 
In other words, the venom had little 
or nothing to do with the allergic 
state. An extract made from the 
head of the bee was equally as ef- 
fective as a test agent as one pre- 
pared from the tail! 

The preventive treatment employ- 
ed with so much success in allergic 
conditions is technically known as 
“de sensitization.” It consists in giv- 
ing a carefully graduated series of 
injections of an extract made from 
the very same agent which causes 
“sets off,” the acute allergic reaction. 
The cause of the disease becomes the 
cure of the disease. Following the 
technique employed in the prepara- 
tion of extracts for the treatment of 
other allergies, we made extracts 
from the bodies of honeybees. A 
series of injections of this bee body 
extract were given with excellent 
results. Prior to these treatments 
the patient would suffer from a severe 
attack of asthma, accompanied by 
malaise, following the sting of two 
or three bees. After the treatments 
even large numbers of stings—fifty 
in one day—had little or no effect. 
Since then other cases have been suc- 
cessfully treated. ' 


Some Questions Which Are Frequently 
Asked About The Treatment 

Is the treatment successful in all 
cases? If by “success” is meant a 
complete freedom from the severe and 
dangerous Allergic reaction, then the 
answer is an emphatic “NO.” Con- 
sidering our own results and the ex- 
periences of many others, I think that 
it can be stated without question, 
that almost all people are benefited 
from the treatments, but some very 
much more than others. Certainly 
in the great majority of cases, if not 


(Turn to page 239) 
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A healthy agricultural economy is 
linked with beekeeping. In certain 
areas it is true that beekeeping is 
“The sparkplug of agriculture.” Un- 
doubtedly economics of supply and 
demand for bees for pollination will 
operate in such areas to keep alive 
the beekeeping industry. But, what 
about other areas where honey pro- 
duction, a more completely rewarding 
pursuit in terms of personal satis- 
faction, is the chief aim? Demand here 
is more elastic and must be fostered. 
We often use the term “create a de- 
mand.” Well, there is need for action 
all up the line—from the beekeeper’s 
home community to the national level 
—advertising in its broadest sense. 
Lack of action has given all of us 
cause to regret that our product is 
not in sufficient demand to stimulate 
greater production, or, indeed, to 
maintain our current units of pro- 
duction. The land that flowed with 
milk and honey had bees for pollina- 
tion of the clovers, and honey produc- 
tion was spoken of in equal terms 
with the production of milk. Some- 
how, somewhere, “Bees for Honey” 
has lost out. What is to be done about 
it? 

Encourage 4H Beekeeping Projects 

Have you heard the statement, “I 
don’t know what's going to happen 
to our beekeeping industry when we 
old timers die out”? It is always a 
statement colored by nostalgic mem- 
ories, tinged with regret, and por- 
traying a certain amount of concern, 
not always personal. The present 
article reports on a phase of bee- 
keeping that may be the answer to 
the old timers’ query. It deals with 
beekeepers at a time when memories 
are being born—in the formative 
period—the school age years—the 
4-H’ers’ decade. 

Table I gives the eleven-year nu- 
merical picture of 4-H Club members 
enrolled in beekeeping projects 1946- 
1956. It tells its own story. For pur- 
poses of comparison, however, the 
eight states with over 100 4-H’ers 
carrying projects for more than half 
of the period are considered in Table 
II. Seventy per cent of the total 
number of 4-H’ers are in these eight 
states. Table II is arranged to show 
fluctuations from year to year based 
on the preceding year’s record. The 
final column shows the per cent of 
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ARE THESE OUR FUTURE BEEKEEPERS? 


by W. A. Stephen 


projects in 1956 based on the num- 
ber in 1946. From this it can be seen 
that only Florida, North Carolina, and 
Tennessee have made significant in- 
creases in 4-H beekeeping projects. 
Why North Carolina has made over 
1200% increase cannot be explained 
on the basis of information obtain- 
able. 


Factors influencing progress in 





North Carolina are (1) the large 
rural population—a larger farm popu- 
lation than any other state; (2) the 
amount of extension help available— 
a larger force of agricultural and 
home economics agents than any other 
state except Texas; (3) the number 
of agricultural agents who keep bees 
—at least 30 counties with agents who 
keep a few colonies; (4) the interest 


TABLE I 


Number of 4-H Club Members Enrolled 
State 


in Beekeeping Project - 1946 through 1956. 
1956 1955 1954 1953 1952 1951 1950 1949 1948 1947 1946 














Maine 1 1 1 0 0 1 0 1 1 1 1 
N. H. 15 19 13 10 14 18 eR 18 sa 
Vt. 5 7 2 4 5 6 8 6 3 5 7 
Mass. 13 7 9 17 17 13 14 16 17 5 5 
Bt. 24 7 4 9 8 9 0 2 12 8 0 
Conn. 10 «#413 5 7 7 =. 13 ;. 3B 
N. Y. oe te 48 6 8S FF 7 fs BS BS 
N. J. 10 7 a -* ee 18 17 16 8 11 15 
Penn. 148 159 158 155 157 122 154 163 157 #4179 152 
N. Atlantic 244 242 239 267 289 240 273 316 311 400 310 
Ohio 129 98 105 108 105 114 #%114 #116 #%140 #117 «#118 
Ind. 62 64 8i 85 73 117 118 161 249 lav 9% 
Til. —. oe SCGin ww we 8B 7 91 74 59 
Mich. 39 24 18 16 14 21 43 42 116 45 33 
Wis. 157 152 146 160 191 192 202 189 184 236 164 
East N. Cent. 479 424 448 473 472 537 571 587 780 612 470 





























Minn. 0 0 0 0 16 16 20 13 0 0 12 
Iowa 55 31 37 40 37 34 60 41 73 91 95 
Mo. 41 27 15 39 44 66 68 88 90 88 71 
N. Dak. 11 12 6 3 2 4 6 2 5 5 2 
S. Dak. 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Nebr. 4 4 3 4 13 13 9 19 26 12 q 
Kans. 87 101 106 103 116 77 53 46 57 33 34 
W. N. Cent. 206 175 167 189 228 210 216 209 251 229 223 
Del. 3 2 2 2 2 3 7 5 6 5 3 
Md. 30 29 19 14 25 14 19 10 43 51 7 
Va. 33 52 38 33 25 22 86 16 18 6 13 
W. Va 59 47 40 53 58 62 56 7 6 17 11 
N. C. 458 402 281 242 210 175 169 125 108 64 38 
mm & 84 91 116 75 42 31 33 22 32 31 34 
Ga. 134 147 190 125 175 227 230 315 588 496 570 
Fla. 272 262 274 231 216 221 156 #157 #108 #173 «#170 
S. Atlantic 1073 1032 970 775 753 755 756 657 909 843 846 
Ky. 44 110 87 89 88 104 20 10 73 21 21 
Tenn. 230 222 128 187 178 232 159 #128 #207 #=%188 «#158 
Ala. ~ 132 148 124 92 75 69 63 4% 6! 46 58 
Miss. 6 22 9 i) m 36. 39 15 124 45 3% 
Ark. 15 11 16 21 22 45 12 34 28 30 32 
La. 33 6 18 24 24 30 36 49 69 42 22 
Okla. 1391 1340 1426 1670 1742 2012 2655 1793 1884 1832 1199 
Tex. 79 76 132 99 64 63 102 80 88 59 th 
S. Cent. 1930 1935 1940 2191 2202 2569 3068 2155 2534 2263 1572 
Mont. ————- -. . Oo 0 8 a it 5 = 
Idaho 1 1 1 0 0 0 0 2 1 3 1 
Wyo. 6 9 7 11 6 11 11 10 8 5 4 
Colo. OF BS a i a | ee, a 
N. Mex 4 5 4 3 4 10 + 4 8 6 5 
Ariz. , ee 6 Ste ie 4 3 2 5 
Utah 2 5 4 3 10 q 5 0 4 4 1 
Nev. 1 2 3 3 1 i 2 1 2 1 2 
Wash. =i to as te seamen gp 8 
Oreg. aoe 2s. 3a 3 Be BB WU 1 5 
Calif. 123 111 oe a el oe 34.60OCUSS CSS 
Western 237 244 177 226 221 232 287 224 186 204 106 








4163 4052 3941 4121 4165 4543 5171 4148 4971 4551 3527 
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TABLE Il 


4-H Club members enrolled in beekeeping projects in the 8 states having 
more than 100 enrolled for over half the 10-year period, 1947-1956. 


Annual fluctuation in per cent, based on preceding year. 





State 

Ohio 

Fla. 2 
Ga. 13 
Wisc. 44 
N. C. 68 
Tenn. 19 
Penn. 18 
Okla. 53 


1 20 
60 
18 
23 
69 


45 
46 
3 
16 
10 38 
12 4 
3 5 


shown by the vocational agricultural 
teachers; and (5) the support of the 
North Carolina State Beekeepers As- 
sociation and the interest of individ- 
ual beekeepers. To this might also 
be added the facts that North Caro- 
lina has the longest record of exten- 
sion beekeeping work in the United 
States and that there are honey bee 
colonies on one farm out of every 


Jimmy Long, Yadkinsville, North Carolina, presenting his district 
winning demonstration, ‘The Proper Way to Hive a Package of Bees 


Billy Sheppard, a first place winner (standing at left); and Patricia 
Ann Cox, second place winner; with Henry Tinsley and Martin Mayo, 


(sitting). 
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1956 


—2 8 3 : 7 
4 


31 
4 


113 
154 
,: 
3 696 
14 1205 
4 146 
) 7 103 
6 4 116 


14 
—16 
15 


2 
22 

0 
20 
23 
29 
13 


5 
3 
4 
3 
3 


46 5 
21 
24 + 
10, over 90% of the bees being kept 
by those who call 
t2urs. 

There no correlation 
between state income from beekeep- 
ing enterprise and 4-H Club work; 
neither there any agreement be- 
tween the fluctuations in numbers of 
colonies within state and the 
number of colonies used in the pro- 


themselves ama- 


is obviously 


is 


each 


stration 


in Beekeeping, 


for over two years. 


jects. Oklahoma, for instance, with 
less than 1 per cent of the national 
total of honey bee colonies, has over 3 
per cent of its colonies listed for 4-H 
Club projects, whereas California, 
with over 10 per cent of all the bees 
in the United States, records fewer 
than 2 colonies in each thousand. 

The preceding has dealt with the 
projects carried on by 4-H boys and 
girls who are officially signed through 
their county agents to keep colony 
records. These records include honey- 
flow data, dates of colony manipula- 
tions, and expense and receipts ac- 
counts. Bee projects may contribute 
towards the entomology long term 
record for National awards. 

Promote 4H Beekeeping 
Demonstrations 

Another phase of the 4-H Program 
that has created considerable interest 
is the 4-H Beekeeping Demonstrations 
that are held annually. In these a 


Bobby Mclawhorn, Craven County winner, first Stote 4-H Demon- 


1954. 


John Van Horn, Murphy, N.C., giving demonstration at 4-H Camp. 
John is twelve and has been in club work with a beekeeping project 
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club member chooses some topic, such 
as the proper assembly of a hive, 
how to install a package of bees, etc. 
and in competition, proceeds to show 
how it is done. In carrying out these 
demonstrations North Carolina is di- 
vided into six extension districts. 
Each district is comprised of 15 to 
18 counties and is permitted to enter 
one contestant. Occasionally, county 
competitions are necessary to decide 
who shall engage in district competi- 
tion, but usually there is only one 
contestant per county and there are 
fewer than a half dozen contestants 
per district. The district winners then 
go to Raleigh where the six of them 
compete for the state prize during 
4-H Club Week. 

Beekeeping is only one of 19 sub- 





jects in which demonstrations are 
given, most of these being sponsored 
by state or national organizations. 
The three major beekeeping supply 
manufacturers supported our bee- 
keeping demonstrations this year. 
Each district winner was given $10 
to help pay his or her way to 4H 
Club Week and the state winner 
was presented with a check for $15. 
The National Picture 

Beekeepers are probably the great- 
est bunch of individualists in Ameri- 
can agriculture. Each prefers to run 
his own show and resents outside in- 
terference. Can it be that the bee- 
keeper, in his insularity, is failing 
to provide for posterity by neglecting 
the interest of apprentice beekeep- 
ers? This is only one of many ques- 








tions that we may ask ourselves. The 
facts, as here presented, show that 
the overall record is not good. While 
some look to Uncle Sam for support 
of one sort and another, there are 
others who are saddened by such 
overtures. There are some things that 
we cannot do for ourselves—there are 
other things that no one can do for 
us. Does the future of beekeeping rest 
with the government or with the in- 
dividual beekeeper? Who is to inter- 
est the local 4-H’er in beekeeping? 
Who will help him through the first 
uncertainties of colony manipulations, 
tell him the meaning of what he sees, 
and encourage his progress? What 
and who will nourish our future bee- 
keepers? Where lies the answer? 
North Carolina 





PREVENTION OF 
STING REACTIONS 

(From page 236) 
in all, fatal allergic reaction would 
not follow bee stings, unless inflict- 
ed in large numbers. This is surely 
a highly gratifying result. Some 
people are unfortunately unable to 
tolerate the larger doses necessary 
to give complete protection. 

How frequently should the treat- 
ments be repeated? Or in other 
words, how long does the protection 
last? No certain answer can be 
given to this question. In some cases 
one complete treatment is all that is 
necessary. In others the treatments 
must be repeated, or better, suitable 


injections given every month. In 
those cases, where following the 
treatments, the individual is fre- 


quently exposed to bee stings, the im- 
munity will most likely be maintained. 

Does protection against the sting 
of the honey bee result in protection 
against the sting of the bumblebee, 
wasp or hornet? In most cases yes, 
in some apparently not. 


Important 

1. When stung, be very careful 
in removing the stinger from the 
skin. Brush off rather than pull out. 
This should be done immediately, as 
the venom sac continues to contract 
forcing the contents into the tissues. 
When carelessly removed, pressure 
ym the sac will cause more venom to 
enter the tissues. 


2. People who suffer from allergic 
reaction should take the desensitizing 
treatment. Until that is done, some 
suitable drug, such as adrenaline, 
should always be at hand, and taken 
immediately. 

3. Avoid stinging insects as much 
as possible. 
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4. When stung, remove stinger im- 
mediately, take adrenaline, then call 
a doctor without delay. 

Note: Treatment for desensitizing 
may be obtained by your physician 
from Hollister-Stier Laboratories, 
2031 N. Sixty-Third St., P.O.B. 4520, 
Philadelphia 31, Penn., U.S.A. 





New Chemical To Repel Bees 
Oklahoma experiment stations are 
working on a chemical to repel honey 
bees. The chemical repels the bees 
until danger of poison from other 
sprays has worn off. The chemical 
is 2-hydroxyethyl-tert-octyl sulfide. 
When mixed with the insecticides 
it gives good results. Experiments 
are still going on. 
Kentucky Bee Line 





New Recipe Book On Honey 

Maria L. Pinto, already well known 
for her culinary publications, has 
just recently authored a 175 page 
cloth bound book entitled “Eat Honey 
and Live Longer.” She gives credit 
to the American Honey Institute, 
The Australian Honey Institute, be- 
sides several of our state schools and 
to private individuals. Her book 
differs from the ordinary recipe book 
in that she stresses the food value 
and therapeutic value of honey and 
other products of the beehive. 


Too bad that in her introductory 
chapters her unfamiliarity with bees 
should lead her to state that royal 
jelly is produced by the glands of 
the queen bees, that section comb is 
taken from the beehive, cut into sec- 
tions and placed in small wooden 








frames. Also that creamed honey 
is whipped crystallized honey. 

In spite of these misstatements, 
the recipes seem worth-while and 
many are individually developed. 

The book is published by the Th- 
wayne Publishers Inc. of 31 Union 
Square, New York 3, at a price of 
$3.50. The American Bee Journal 
has copies at the above price for 
the convenience of its subscribers. 





Rothamsted Publications 


From Rothamsted Experiment 
Station in Harpenden, Hertfordshire, 
England comes reprints of articles 
appearing in various publications on 
scientific experiments at that station. 
We list the following: 

J. Simpson— 

Treatments to Induce Swarming 

Swarming Incidence in England 

Cc. G. Butler— 

Supersedure in Honey Bee Colonies 

Social Behavior in Honey Bees 

L. Bailey— 

Observations on Streptococcus Pluton 

J. B. Free— 

Ovarion Development 
Workers. 


in Bumblebee 


Free & Butler— 


Size of Apertures through which 
Honey Bees Will Feed Each 
Other 





Shelf Talker Placard 


Available through American Honey 
Institute at Madison Wisc. are 6x6 
yellow placards featuring Honey and 
Hot’ Biscuits, accompanied by cut 


of straw skep and biscuits. 
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A“Say, honey, what makes you sell so sweet?” 


‘ 
4 


Even the bees are buzzin’ about how to make hay with honey in H-A Pail, 
Comb, and Queenline Jars. Sparkling crystal-clear Queenliners fill quickly, 
pour easily, and sweet-talk to your customers wherever they're displayed. 
H-A also offers a complete line of beautiful flint containers for your pail 
and comb sales. For details, get in touch with your nearby H-A office. 


HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS 


division of CONTINENTAL © CAN COMPANY 


WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 
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Truthfully this page has not done well. It seemed like a good plan to let off steam concerning some basic 
questions. Maybe the questions have not been basic. Maybe you can dig up one that will bring a flood of 
answers so it might last two months on the same subject. Get your answers to this question (see below) in here 
anytime. For published answers subscriptions will be extended one month per square inch. Let's go. 


SUBJECT FOR THIS DISCUSSION 


How Can We increase the Demand 
for Honey Outside the “Pancake” 
Months? 

Suggested by Thomas Doonan, Des Moines, 


lowa 


From Cecil B. Hoy 
Armstrong, B.C. 

There is a vital need to increase 
both production and sale. The United 
States average per colony production 
of 43.4 pounds is too iow. Even to 
double that would not be too substan- 
tial or sensational. Estimating the 
population at 160,000,000 and 1957 
production at 235,000,000 pounds of 
honey that works out to only a little 
over 1.4 pounds per person. Produc- 
tion, and sales, are not much more 
than scratching the surface at pre- 
sent. 

There should be more small pro- 
ducers whose crops are from one to 
twenty five tons who become “pro- 
ducer packers” and who keep their 
retail outlets supplied twelve months 
in the year, especially in the small 
centers of population. This is the key 
that unlocks the door to steadily in- 
creasing sales at a profitable price 
so far as small beekeepers are con- 
cerned. 

Each outlet should be supplied with 
five packs; the one and two pound 
liquid containers of glass; the one and 


For the July Undercurrent, try this: 


two pound creamed honey pack of 
paper and the four or five pound 
creamed honey pack in metal; all at- 
tractively labeled. An excellent way to 
introduce creamed honey and stimu- 
late sales is to furnish free to each 
store the three ounce Dixie cups full 
of creamed honey for their trade. 
There is a vast potential market for 
creamed honey, especially in the 
United States where sales of creamed 
honey only run about 20 percent of 
the crop. 


From Harry J. Rodenberg, Sr. 
Wolf Point, Montana 


To increase the demand for honey 
simply take five pounds of good table 
honey and three squares of butter 
or butter substitute. Have the honey 
and butter at room temperature and 
put the mixture in the bowl of your 
Mixmaster and mix long and thor- 
oughly. Keep in a cool place. It is de- 
licious, easy to make and good to eat. 


From Joe Robbins 
Signal Mountain, Tenn. 


Advertising to increase the con- 
sumption of honey should certainly be 
placed in magazines other than the 
bee journals. Wherever possible honey 
advertising should employ colorful 
pictures and displays. 

Also many children are interested 
in honey bees and if they were invited 
to local bee yards and told about the 


magificent role the bee plays for 
mother nature, they probably would 
enjoy eating honey more and they 
would soon begin to ask their mothers 
to buy more of it. Along the same 
line, the giving of free samples of 
honey to people who have seldom 
tasted it would prove invaluable in 
promoting honey sales. Establishing 
pleasing relations with local people is 
very helpful. 


From Gil Smith 
Bosler, Wyoming 

There are many ways we can in- 
crease the demand for honey. Here 
are a few: 

Displays should be made attractive 
by using caged live bees everywhere 
possible. Colorful displays at eye 
level are a big help. Displays too low 
or too high are not as noticeable. 
Each beekeeper should have an at- 
tractive display of his stock and prod- 
uct, and be active in county and 
state fairs. 

It helps to have displays of live 
bees in schools. Children of school age 
eat lots of honey. 

Keep the grocers’ shelves neat, 
clean, and well stocked with good 
honey in all forms. Our biggest re- 
sponsibility is to have a good product, 
properly cared for, neatly wrapped, 
and displayed attractively. 


What Do You Consider the Most Important Advance in Beekeeping in the Last Twenty 
Five Years? 
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How To 





Address “How To Do It,” American Bee 
Journal, Hamilton, Illinois. 

The number one choice will receive a 
three year subscription extension; numbers 
2, 3, and 4 will receive a full year each; 
numbers 5, 6, and 7 a six month extension 
each. Balance two months each. 

Sometimes there are more items than 
can be used in one issue (os for this 
month). Those left over will be considered 
the following month. 











Number One 


Using the Old Queen in 
Spring Requeening 
for Two Queen Units 


Colonies to be requeened by this 
plan must be strong. About fruit 
bloom I get queens from a breeder. 
I find the old queen in each colony 
leave her in the bottom brood 
chamber with most of the unsealed 
brood and with additional room on 
top. I place the inner cover at the 
top, with hole closed. A hive body 
with the sealed brood and bees is 
set on top of the inner cover. Now 
introduce the new queen to this top 
unit with an upper entrance. Most 
of the old bees will go back below, 
leaving the young bees and they will 
quickly accent the new queen. As 
soon as she is laying well remove 
the inner cover and replace it with 
a double screen so both units will 
benefit each other’s heat. I 
let both queens go along separately 
during May, giving them stimulative 
feed, the bottom one with an entrance 
feeder; the top one with a friction 
top can in an empty super. When 
clover starts to bloom I remove the 
separating screen and add supers as 
needed. Usually the new queen in 
the top takes over ard you get a 
roaring colony. Both units must be 
strong enough to build up rapidly 
and they should have at least four 
or five combs of brood each or the 
use of the two queens will be worth- 
less. If the colony is not strong 
enough a two pound package can be 
given to the top unit to produce the 
results. 

R. E. Golden 

Gettysburg, Pa. 


and 


from 
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Number Two 


Removing Granulated Honey 
from Combs 


I have seen many methods ad- 
vocated for the removal of granu- 
lated honey from combs and I admit 
that removal in the hive by the bees 
is best if the bees will do it. Aside 
from this way, however, the only way 
I have found acceptable is to un- 
cap the combs and submerge them 
in water for three or four days. 
About once a day lift each comb 
and shake the water from the cells. 
At the end, one has a lot of bee 
feed in the form of syrup. This can’t 
he done outside, of course, and if 
one has disease, sulfa should be added 
to the water. I don’t like to do this 
as it is messy but it will remove the 
honey. I can usually find a few 
eo'onies low on food to give these 
combs to but the man with only a 
few colonies sometimes needs to open 
the brood nest in some other way 
and this way will do it. 

Stanley Neel 

Mangum, Okla. 


Number Three 
To Repair Smokers 


To repair holes in the fire-box sec- 
tion of my smokers, I use shredded 
or powdered asbestos and water glass 
(sodium or notassium silicate). Add 
the water glass to the asbestos until 
a doughy mixture results. Press into 
the hole from the interior of the 
smoker and smooth down on both 
sides of the hole to form a “rivet,” 
The smoker may be used at once. 
To repair the bellows I used rubber 
tire patches following the package di- 
rections. 

John D. Millard 

Arlington, Mass. 


Number Four 
Ammonium Nitrate for 
Introduction 


I bought a queen to requeen a 
colony that seemed to be building up 
too slowly but everything changed 
before she arrived. The colony was 
larger and the bees busy. An ex- 
amination of the brood made me feel 


Do it 


I would lose more by requeening 
than by keeping the queen already 
on the job. What to do with the 
new queen? 

Next day a large swarm came out 
of another hive so I put an open 
shipping package under the tail of 
the swarm and gave them the new 
queen, still in her cage. The next 
day I used another shipping cage to 
take another pound of bees from an- 
other swarm. That same afternoon 
a neighbor called me to come and 
get a swarm, so I secured those bees 
in another shipping cage. Now, 
how could I unite the three packages 
of strangers into one congenial unit? 

I removed the new queen in her 
cage and suspended her in a hive and 
set the three packages in also, side 
by side, covered with a smal! canvas 
tucked about them. I loaded my 
smoker with a teaspoonful of “laugh- 
ing gas” pellets (ammonium nitrate) 
and gave the bees a good puff 
through the cages under the canvas. 
Half a minute later I poured all 
those bees into the hive and covered 
it. The three shipping cages, with 
a few clinging bees I stood on end 
with the openings next to the en- 
trance. In twenty minutes all the 
bees were inside. They had found 
the queen and there was no fighting. 
They are now at work in a well regu- 
lated colony. 

W. R. Van Buskirk 

Madison, Georgia 


Number Five 
Requeening a Rough Colony 


Requeening a waspish colony is 
usually a difficult and often a painful 
task and the mother of the she-devils 
is hard to find. I accomplish this 
requeening by what I call the alarm 
clock method. I set the clock to get 
me up just before daybreak and I 
steal out to the colony and gently 
close the entrance, having previously 
made sure that there are no places 
in the hive that will leak bees. Then 
I move the hive into a new location 
and set a hive with drawn combs 
and my new queen on the old stand. 
When I have the hive with the new 
queen ready, I pull the entrance of 
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the old hive open and run. Of course 
this should be done in warm weather 
when the bees fly freely. 

In a day or two the old bees, the 
ones with the most fire in their 
posterior ends, will have gone to the 
hive on the old location. Then find- 
ing the queen in the original hive is 
a comparatively easy matter. After 
she has been killed, the bees on the 
old stand are smoked, the cover re- 
moved from the hive and the old 
hive is set on top of the new one 
and the job is done. 

Cecil F. Siders 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


Number Siz 
Frame Cleaning 


A container of sufficient size, placed 
on a burner and partly filled with 
water steaming hot, makes frame 
cleaning simple and quick. After 
the main part of the wax is cut out, 
immerse the frame partially, holding 
on to the frame. The wax dissolves 
and the frame will dry almost wax 
free and clean, ready for a new 
sheet of foundation. 

Keith E. Hudson 

Fairbury, Neb. 


Number Seven 


Keep Your Combs Movable 


One job many neglect is the clean- 
ing of brood combs each year. Set 
aside definite time for this. We 
the fruit bloom period when 
the bees are good natured and little 
inclined to rob. Use the hive tool 
and clean the edge on each side of 
every end bar. A hive scraper will 
make quick work of cleaning the in- 
side of the hive bodies. Cleaning the 
brood frames is very important when 
ten frames are used in each body. 
We suggest ten frames for comb 
honey production and only nine 
frames for extracted honey produc- 
tion. Keep the bottoms and inside 
covers clean also. 

Julius Lysne 

Stockholm, Wis. 


advise 


Your Hive Tool 


Along with the beekeeper’s regular 
equipment I have found the hive 
tool one of the most valuable imple- 
ments for anyone to own. In addi- 
tion to opening the hive, scraping, 
and so on, there are other uses too. 
The hive tool is a good paint scraper; 
it will raise hard-to-open windows, 
and serve other purposes. 

B. M. Winter 

Bloomington, Ind. 
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Foolproof Requeening 

Kill the old queen in the colony 
to be requeened. Take the queen you 
want to introduce and put her on 
her own, without any other bees, in 
a match box. Put the match box in 
your pocket for two hours. Then 
slightly spit on the queen and let 
her run in the colony to be requeened. 

E. Goward 

Mansfield, England 


Clean Out the Combs 

Clean out the dead bees from any 
hives in which the colonies have died 
during winter. Then store the bodies 
of combs on queen excluders so the 
combs are ventilated, yet protected 
from mouse damage. If the dead 
bees are left between the combs the 
combs may mold and rot so the bees 
will have to tear them down and re- 
build when they are put back into 
use. 

David Bradford 

Orlando, Florida 


For Better Combs 

I use a No. 2 blue nail in the center 
of the underside of the top bar. The 
nail is bent into a hook with straight 
narrow pliers. The nail is to hold 
a short wire twisted around the three 
top wires of the prevent 
the comb from sagging when it is 
heavy in hot weather. The 
then well attached to the bottom bar 
with no buckling. The lower edge 
of the foundation is spaced two thirds 
of the width of a cell from the bot- 
tom bar. The foundation should be 
drawn above in the super with a 
few combs at the sides. 

James Warmington 

Yamhill, Oregon 


frame to 


comb is 


Using Eight Frame Bodies 

Adapt those unused eight frame 
bodies so they may be used in feeding 
through a ten-frame inner cover. 
Nail a strip of wood 1% inches wide 
by 19% inches long to each side 
of the body at the lower outside 
edge, flush with the bottom. The 
body will now fit over the ten-frame 
inner cover for feeding and keep 
rain and robber bees out. 

Eight frame equipment is also 
handy for setting up nucs to store 
queens in reserve or to raise queens 
in. They are easy to handle when 
the nuc is to be moved to another 
yard where a queen is needed. In 
the fall the nuc may be wintered if 
it is heavy enough with stores; or 
it may be united by placing it on 
top of a colony with an older queen. 

Ronald Wulff 

Charles City, Iowa 





QUEENS 70c each 
by Return Mail 
BRIGHT 3-BANDED 
ITALIAN QUEENS 
Highest quality, purely mated, good 
ym “Safe errival and satisfaction 
uaranteed. State Health Certificate 
urnished 
Umtowes ueens—$ .70; Tested Queen 
3- pkg. with Queen—$4.00; 
een—$5.00. Packages 
shipped F.O. press or Via Parcel 
Post Postage ‘collect. 


JOHN A. NORMAN 
GRADY, ALABAMA ROUTE ONE 














25 cents for 8 - 9 oz. 


3ANA PROD 








SUDISDIND* 
also DARK HYBRIDS 


Queens 
$1.00 Postpaid 


D. T. WINSLETT 


7736 Old Auburn Rd. 
Citrus Hgts., California 

















FRAMESPACERS 


The finest thing ever offered beekeepers 


$TOLLER'S 


See your dealer or write 
STOLLER HONEY FARMS 
Latty, Ohio 











Italian Package Bees and 
Queens For 1958 


Truck loads a lalty. Nuclei made 
to order. Caucasian and Italian queens 


EUGENE WALKER 
Route No. 2 — 
Oak, Calif. — 


Box 892 
Phone 5584 


Live 














Italian Bees and Queens 
2 1b. pkg. w/q. $3.30 4 1b. pkg. w/q. $4.70 
3 lb. pkg. w/q. $4.00 5 1b. pkg. w/q. $5.60 
Extra queens—85c 
Live delivery guaranteed. Health certif- 
icate with each shipment. 


Gaspard Bee Co., Hessmer, La. 
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A PRODUCT 
OF CAREFULLY 


CONTROLLED DEVELOPED FROM 
CROSS BREEDING LIGHT 3 BANDED 
ITALIANS 


S 
SOLD OUT OF PACKAGES FOR 195 


QUEENS 


Our queen yards will be in full operation until October 15th. Thou- 
sands of world famous CLOVERLINE queens will be available for 


your requeening and other needs. BOOK YOUR ORDER EARLY 
FOR PREFERRED DATES. 





We ship only young queens, guaranteed mated and laying. Clip- 
ped and marked at no extra charge and shipped air mail postpaid. 


PRICES 
May 16th to October 15th 
1-24 $1.00 each 
25-49 -90 each 
50 and over 85 each 
CLOVERLINE APIARIES 
P. O. Box 5126 Columbia, S. C. 
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All Around The 
Bae Yourd 


by G. H. CALE 





Here I am, back again, after shar- 
ing space with some nice new recipes 
in April, and some astute answers 
to questions in May. This magazine 
is too ambitious. It has more de- 
partments than an old colonial home 
has rooms so instead of devoting 
space to each one each month it is 
necessary to move each department 
around, omit it for an issue, or 
alternate to keep every reader’s inter- 
est. Even I find it fun to read ABJ 
now. Do you? 


We didn’t even get into the bee 
yard in the first paragraph. Sorry. 
Let’s step in now and start visiting. 
After bragging about how ground 
moisture had started to get up to 
the top once more, it turned dry 
again, almost as dry in places as a 
snake’s belly on a desert floor. Re- 
sult, early bloom was grand and 
fragrant but it had a quick run and 
faded out. Now, dust rises from the 
fields from wind or plow. Wire 
fences let the farmer turn the soil 
right to the road’s edge. The mower 
lets the highway crews cut down 
everything but some green grass. And 
so our miscellaneous nectar sources 
rapidly disappear. 


Crazy people. We make a big noise 
about how bees must pollinate farm 
crops. Then we push the frontiers of 
beekeeping forever back so few 
farmers can have free bees on their 
place because the colonies would 
starve. At least all this is true 
here in the flat Middle West. In 
the hills and valleys and along the 
waters beekeeping still means some- 
thing. Even our outfit here at Da- 
dant’s is becoming progressively 
squeezed and reduced. Where farm- 
ers must hold hill farms with pas- 
tures bees still have a break. How- 
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ever such spots are hard to find and 
those that are found allow only a 
few bees in a place. Oh well, maybe 
there is room on the dark side of the 
moon. 


Remember when we paid about 
half what we do now for gasoline? 
And half or less of what we do now 
for a truck for the bees? And when 
we hired a helper for 25c an hour? 
And when we could get new supplies 
and bees to start a colony for about 
$12? Some of you kids may think 
this old codger is spinning a yarn 
but our way-back records reveal these 
figures. 

Try to duplicate any of them now. 
Multiply any of them by about 2 
and you have what the same cost 
is today. Then apply today’s figures 
to today’s crops and 12-14 cent 
honey brings in no more profit re- 
turn than 5 cent honey used to do. 
Add this to the honey plant picture 
and I don’t like it, do you? 


Some of the problem spells itself 
out plainly enough. Find a better 
spot but don’t go too long a distance 
for it. Find it close by. Remember 
locations will change and change 
again. More than one big outfit 
has left one locality and moved a 
long distance into another only to 
have to do it all over again. It takes 
a lot of cash to recover the costs of 
moving and re-establishing a com- 
mercial outfit. 

Also don’t have big yards. A few 
small yards, no further than a half 
mile apart, may do better than one 
large yard in the same area. Plan 
work based on the fewest operations 
possible; combine jobs and have 
enough help to give every possible 
needed attention in one trip. Maybe 
you should have no more bees than 


you can handle most of the time by 
yourself or with the help of others 
in the family. 

Unless you just get a thrill out 
of poking into the colonies, let them 
alone all you can. It is amazing 
how, many of the things we used to 
think had to be done did not have 
to be done at all. Seems like bees 
are used to taking care of themselves 
pretty well. As for the real essen- 
tials we can work our equipment over 
at odd or off seasons or we can re- 
place colonies more generously so the 
equipment finds its way into the 
shop often enough to suit our equip- 
ment needs. We can now control 
disease with drugs and we can re- 
queen as a part of replacement or 
with some automatic two queen plan. 


Now where do we stand? Just 
where has this mumbo jumbo brought 
us? Seems like what we are trying 
to say is that beekeeping is still a 
pretty good proposition when we cut 
costs to beat the band and do a real 
job of soil and source surveying close 
to our center of operation. 


*2 ¢ 


I have listened to a lot of brag- 
ging about the elimination of spring 
feeding when colonies are wintered 
heavy with stores. However, either 
I am a poor hand with bees or there 
is some secret I don’t know about 
because in the two or three weeks 
just before flow time the most of 
my colonies must be fed. The most 
lasting feed for me is honey (capping 
melter honey in feeder pails with 
sulfa) plus four or five pounds of 
dry sugar. All colonies will have 
drug sugar with cluster shells 
whether or not they need feed other- 
wise. Cluster space and sugar to 
nibble on cuts swarming down to a 
minimum. 
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Sue Bee Says: 


Beekeepers Dreams are Coming True in 


Florida, Texas, California, So. Dakota. 


They have purchased our new 


SUE BEE AUTOMATIC UNCAPPER AND MELTER 


Write for full information and our new brochure. 


We have several used, 1957 uncappers. These are 
completely rebuilt, in perfect condition. 


SIOUX HONEY ASSOCIATION 
SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 


P.O. Box 1107 Sioux City, lowa 
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British Publicity Policy 


Apparently the British Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has a more flex- 
ible policy of its department heads 
and experimenters than does our own 
department here in the U.S.A. Ar- 
ticles in the bee press of England 
appear often under the authorship 
of C. G. Butler, and his colleagues. 


Thus valuable information either 
in the process of being collected or 
completed becomes known to the bee- 
keepers in general even though of- 
ficial publication may be delayed or 
perhaps never be completed. 

We are quite sure that beekeepers 
as well as others would welcome a 
similar policy in this country which 
would allow a better insight into 
what our Government bee department 
and its field stations are working 
on while the work is in process. In 
fact not only would the material be 
welcome, but it would tend to 
strengthen the department since it 
would naturally enhance the value 
to beekeepers in general. 





Australian Disease Bulletin 


Compiled of a series of articles ap- 
pearing in the “Australian Beekeep- 
er” comes a 48 page bulletin by W. H. 
Augerston and published by Pender 
Bros. Ltd., Elgin Street, Maitland, 
New South Wales, Australia. The 
title of the book is “The Diseases of 
Bees, Symptoms, Treatment and Con- 
trol.” Well illustrated, the book gives 
description of 13 diseases of adult 
honey bees and their brood. 


An appendix quotes the regulations 
in importing queen bees into Aus- 
tralia. Copies of the book may be ob- 
tained by remitting $1.00 or 6/9 to 
the publishers as above, who are 
probably the largest bee supply man- 
ufacturers “down under” as well as 
publishers of the magazine from 
which the material for the bulletin 
was taken. 





British Columbia Centennial 


Retired inspector and “Old Timer,” 
W. H. Turnbull has almost complet- 
ed his book, “One Hundred Years of 
Beekeeping in B. C.” Advance orders 
for the book are being placed with 
Mr. John Corner, Provincial Apiarist 
at Vernon B.C. So that its success 
may be assured we commend helping 
with the project. The cost should not 
exceed $2.00. 
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QUEENS 


italian — Caucasians 
MICE LARGE QUEENS 
75c EACH 
By Airmail 80c each 
WANTED— 


Royal Jelly. State Price. 


Mitchell's Apiaries 


Bunkie 





Carniolan and 
Caucasian 


QUEENS 
Best assurance for good on oP 
is young laying Carniolan 
ian queens. They are the answer y~ 
gentleness and production. Booking 
orders for early March. 
QUEENS—1 to 49—$1.40, 50 to 100 
—$1.30, 100 up $1.20. 
No packages this season. 
W. D. REAMS 


Box 87 LaBelle, Fla. 














A Constant Market For 
Your Beeswax 
DADANT’S, Hamilton, Ill. 











“THE SCOTTISH BEEKEEPER”. 
(The official organ of the Scottish 
Beekeepers’ Association.) Scottish in 
character, international in appeal. 
Annual subscription — $2 post free. 
Sample copy from Mr. Robert N. H. 
Skilling, F.S.C.T., 87 King Street, 
Kilmarnock, Ayrshire, Scotland. 


HONEY WANTED 


Cut Comb 


Advise 


and Extracted 


what you nav 


T. W. BURLESON & SON 


NAKAHACHIE TEXA 

















YELLOW ITALIAN BEES 
and QUEENS 
Package bees and young queens. 
Gentle, hardy, productive. We guar- 
antee prompt and safe delivery, with 
— certificate. 
> w/q—$3.25; 3 lb. pkg. 
5; Young laying queens— 
70c cach — by airmail 45 : 
OSCAR ARNOUVILLE 
Box 203 Hamburg, Louisiana 


malt 7 


ITALIAN 
QUEENS QUEENS 
1 to 24 $1.25 each 


25 to 49 1.10 each 
50 and over 1.00 each 


Postpaid Airmail 
John S. Shackelford 
Rio Oso, California 


Phone Wheatland, Calif. 
NEptune 3-2392 




















Make Your Own 
FACTORY TYPE HIVES 


And SUPERS with SAMSON CORNER 
JOINTS. Only a bench saw and hand 
tools u . Our low cost Co ht- 
ed BL PRINTS and INSTRU INS 
cover everything and can save = 
many dollars. rite for full particu- 
lars. E. R. TAYLOR, Malcom, fowa. 











PACKAGE BEES 
ITALIAN QUEENS 


$1.40 tote, wrke 30) 


b Heath Gost te 
BEES— 2-lbs. $4.25 3-Ibs. $5.35 
What have you to trade? 


Homer W. Richard 


1411 Champagnolle St., El Dorado, Ark. 


Interested in Royal Jelly 
Production? 


A 10-day short course of practical 
training now offered by one of the 
nation’s leading authorities on queen 
rearing and Royal Jelly production. 
35 years’ experience. 


For full details write— 

L. H. LITTLE 

Little’s Apiaries 
Shelbyville, Tennessee 











2 ibs. with queen $3.60 
3 ibs. with queen in 
Queens each __.._. 


PIEDMONT APIARIES 


Box 182-A 
CONCORD® NORTH CAR 














QUALITY ONLY 


Italian Queens 














HONEY WANTED 


IN CARLOAD LOTS 
_HIGHEST CASH PRICES 
Mail Sample and Offerings to— 
BILLY BEE HONEY Co. 
12 Carlaw Ave., Toronto, Canada 
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Oldest Shipper in South — Thousands of Nuclei and Colonies — Experience Counts 


“Old Reliable” Italian Bees 
Berry's 


Preferred by Leading Honey Producers 


REQUEEN THOSE NEEDY COLONIES — MAKE PRODUCERS OF THEM ALL! 





INSURE your honey crop with DEPENDABLE LIABLE” bees assure you that you have the best 
BERRY BEES. After sixty-three years of breeding to be found. We maintain several branches in the 
and selection our strain of Italian bees is unsurpassed Northwest States to test our strain for both climate 
by any stock, Hybrid or otherwise, for honey produc- and honey production. When a better stock is pro- 

tion, disease and Nosema resistance. “OLD RE- duced “Old Reliable” will be its name. 

PRICES: 
Queens 2 Ib. w/q. 3 Ib. w/q. 4\lb.w/q. 5b. w/q. 
1-24 $ .95 $3.25 $4.00 $4.75 $5.50 
25 up 90 3.00 3.75 4.50 5.25 


Tested queens $1.80 ea. For queenless or “booster” pkgs deduct 90c from price of package. 


For prices on queenless packages deduct $1.00 from price of queen; all prices F.O.B. Montgomery, Ala. 


All our queens are selected; -. have only one were the first in the state to be inspected and were 
rade. Wings of queens are clipped free, on request. found to be absolutely clean. Directions for — 
% of the bees in our Josheen are under ten days and a Certificate of Health come with each 

old. All orders will be fi on the dot unless weather Deposit of $1.00 = package required for booking; rd 
makes it impossible. We have no disease. Our apiaries mainder of remit in full, ten days before shipping. 


All Prices F.O.B. Montgomery, Ala. 


M. C. BERRY & SONS 


P. O. Box 684 MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 
Sixty-three Years with the Bees — Accredited and Certified — The Best in America 

















“Bee Wise — Woodmanise Your Bee Supplies” 
A. G. Woodman Co. Grand Rapids 4, Mich. 


(Send for catalog—350 Listings) 




















Automatic Sump 


Our big new sump holds about 8 
gallons on the entrance side and has 
a solid baffle so that the debris can 
be held there and skimmed off. The 
pump side holds about 12 gallons 
and they are stocked with or without 
a water jacket and in stainless and 
galvanized steel. Write for free cata- 
log. 


THE 
WALTER T. KELLEY CO. 
Clarkson, Kentucky 
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QUEENS... ‘‘Gulf Breeze’’ .. ITALIANS 


For quick service and quality send us your order. 
We are operating at full capacity with a heavy production. 


PRICES: — 1-24. .90c 25-99. .80c 100 up. .75¢ each 


BESSONET BEE COMPANY 
Donaldsonville, La. 








SMOKE SMOKE 


with fingertip convenience 
No Heat - No Sparks - No Fire 


$1.29 Plus Freight at Better 
Dealers and in their catalogs. 


The Push-Button Bee Smoker 
A PUFF’S ENOUGH — FOR BEST CONTROL 


* ® STEWART TAYLOR, Camargo, Illinois 








Wilbanks Package Bees and Queens 
“Italians’’ 


Now is the time to place your order for package bees and queens. All indications are that the 
demand will be heavy and we urge you to place your order early. 


We have spent years developing and improving our present strain of bees. Breeding stock is 
tested and proven in our own honey producing apiaries. You will find our bees pleasing in appearance, 
easy to handle and tops in production. 


Shipping season started about April Ist. Shipments by express, parcel post or your truck. We 
guarantee live delivery, a health certificate with each shipment and service on which you can depend. 


— PRICES — 

1-9 10-49 
queen $4.25 $4.00 
queen 5.35 10 
ying queen 6.45 .10 

1.40 30 


: Quality Does Not Cost - It Pays 
The Wilbanks Apiaries Claxton, Georgia 


ying 
ying 


. with young 
. with young 
. with young 
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MEETINGS 


Midwestern, Lees Summit, 
Missouri, June 8 

The Midwestern Association will 
meet at the Apple House, Unity Farm, 
Lees Summit, Missouri at 2:30 PM 
Sunday, June 8. On the agenda are 
talks on hive manipulation and swarm 
recovery. Also a motion picture “Bee- 
keeping in Missouri.” Refreshments 
will be served by the Ladies Auxiliary. 
Everyone welcome. 
Carroll L. Barrett 
Secretary 





Connecticut Summer Meeting 
Windsor Locks, June 28 
The Connecticut Assn. summer 
meeting will be held June 28, at the 
home of Mr. Emil Pagan, 138 South 
Center Street, Windsor Locks. The 
meeting time is ten A. M. and the 
speaker for the day will be Roger 
Morse, Assistant Prof. of Apiculture 
and Extension Apiarist of Cornell 
Univ. Ithaca N. Y. The beekeeping 
lesson for June, sponsored by the 
Conn. Beekeepers Assn. is to be in- 
cluded in the day’s program. 


Mr. Pagan has an interesting ex- 
tracting assembly which was used for 
last year’s honey crop. There will be 
several hives available for manip- 
ulation. For those who wish to bring 
their children they are welcome as 
there is a small pond for them to 
fish in. Beekeepers and others inter- 
ested in bees are invited to attend for 
the day. New friends and much in- 
formation is in prospect for those 
who come. 

The officers of the Connecticut 
Beekeepers Assn., Inc. elected at the 
April, 1958, meeting are: President, 
Mr. Edmund H. Hamann, Riverside, 
Conn.; Secretary, Mrs. Harry Powell, 
1242 East Street, New Britian, 
Conn.; Treasurer, Mr. Edwin La- 
Brake, 7 Main Street, Woodbridge, 
Conn. 

It is with regret to report that Roy 
Stadel, Southington, Conn. has been 
ill since Jan., 1958. He is now re- 
tired from bee inspection for the 
state of Conn. after serving for 15 
years in this capacity. Mr. Stadel has 
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HERE and THERE 


a wide circle of friends here in Conn. 
and surrounding states. Those wish- 
ing to send cards or letters to him, 
the address is 89 Carter Lane, South- 
ington, Conn. 

Philemon J. Hewitt, Jr. 

Publicity 





Annual Field Meet 
Eastern Missouri Association, 
Gray Summit, June 8 

The Eastern Missouri Association 
has planned the 1958 Field Meet for 
Sunday June 8th at the Missouri 
Arboretum’s Trail House located at 
Gray Summit, Mo.—Rain or shine. 
This is approximately 35 miles west 
of St. Louis and can be reached by 
Highway 100 or 50-66. Bee meeting 
markers will guide you to the Trail 
House from the entrance at the Green 
House, across the highway of the 
Weight Station. 


Since we have been given permis- 
sion to use these facilities, although 
some of the Garden is closed to the 
general public and is barricaded, you 
may remove the barricades to go 
through but please be sure to replace 
them after you have passed through. 
Pack your picnic basket, gather to- 
gether the family and friends and 
meet your fellow beekeepers. Bring 
your own drinking water as none is 
available at the Trail House. 


PROGRAM: Based on 
saving time. 


10:00 A.M.—Registration. A _ regis- 

tration fee of $1.00 per person will 
be collected from all over 16 years 
of age. This money is used to pay 
for refreshments and attendance 
prizes. All who are registered are 
eligible for attendance prizes. 


daylight 


No definite program is planned 
until noon in order that you may 
hike the trails or just sit around 
and enjoy the fellowship of your 
old friends and new acquaintances. 


12:00—Noon. Time for that luscious 
lunch you had so much fun pre- 
paring and for the cold soda and 
ice cream provided by the Asso- 
ciation. 


1:00 P.M.—Installation of a pack- 
age of bees donated by Stover 
Apiaries, Mayhew, Miss., into a 
new Root hive. This hive and bees 
will be the First Attendance Prize. 
1:30 P.M.—Reserved for Speakers. 
2:30 P.M.—The 1958 Field Meet 
Honey Queen to be chosen from a- 
mong the members’ wives and 
daughters. Last year’s charming 
Honey Queen, Miss Evelyn Simon, 
will relinquish the scepter to the 
new Queen. 


We will then have the drawing 
for attendance prizes. There will 
be many prizes which can be en- 
joyed by a_ beekeeper. 


For the Men:—Horseshoe pitch- 
ing contest. 


We hope that you will come out to 
enjoy the beauties of nature, and 
learn new ideas in beekeeping. 

W. Wallace Daugherty 
Secretary 





Berks and Lebanon Counties (Penn.) 
Bethel, June 23rd 


On June 23rd, at 6 P.M., the Berks 
and Lebanon County Associations 
will hold their summer meeting at 
Paul S. Ziegler’s Apiary. Queen rear- 
ing will be discussed and demonstra- 
ted, including the building of cells and 
the transferring of larvae. Ziegler’s 
apiary is located on Old Route 22 a 
half mile east of Bethel. Bethel is 
at the junction of Routes 22 and 501. 
All beekeepers and their friends are 
invited. Refreshments will be served. 
Darlene Becker 
Secretary 





S.E. Minnesota Beekeepers Summer 

Picnic, Cannon Falls, July 13th 

The summer picnic of the S. E. 
Minnesota Association will be held 
five miles south of Cannon Falls, 
Minn. at the Robert Banker home 
and honey market. Potluck dinner 
will be served at noon, Sunday, July 
13th, with free coffee and ice cream, 
Pack a picnic lunch and be at this 
meeting which will be attended by 
commercial beekeepers from out of 
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state as well as amateurs with one 
or more colonies. A good program has 
been prepared and all beekeepers are 
invited. 

F. Q. Bunch 

Sec’y S.E. Minn. Beekeepers Associ- 
ation 





Norfolk County (Mass.) Walpole, June 2 
The next meeting of the Norfolk 
County Association will be held June 
2, at the Norfolk County Agricultural 
School, Walpole, at 6:30 p.m. We are 
all looking forward to the outdoor 
summer meetings. Massachusetts has 
had a long, cold, wet spring, but it 
is encouraging to hear from various 
sources that the bees “weathered the 
winter” well and we hope the coming 
season brings the best to us all. 
Edith L. Colpitts 
Sec. 





Iowa Association Summer Meeting 
Council Bluffs, July 12th 

The annual summer meeting of the 
Iowa Association, cooperating with 
the Nebraska State Beekeepers As- 
sociation, will be held on July 12 at 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, with the A. L 
Root Company as host. A program of 
national speakers is being developed. 
The forenoon will be devoted to reg- 
istration, a tour of the plant and 
games. The pot-luck lunch will be at 
Kiwanis Park. The program will be 
given at the park in the after- 
noon. Every beekeeper is invited. 
F. B. Paddock 
Extension Apiarist 





Colorado Summer Meeting 
Greeley, June 30th 

The annual Summer meeting of the 
Colorado Association will be in Gree- 
ley at Island Grove Park on June 30, 
District #1 (Northern and North- 
eastern Colorado) will be host. A pic- 
nic lunch will be served at noon. A 
short program is planned. Some new 
equipment will be displayed. Current 
problems discussed, and there will 
be games for all who wish to play. 

Send a card to the secretary saying 
you will be there. 
Harold E. Rice 
Secretary, Greeley 





Central Jersey Association, 
Old Bridge, June 14th 
The first outdoor meeting of the 
season for Central Jersey Beekeepers 
Association is to be held at Henry 
Vogel’s Farm, Old Bridge, N. J. at 
2:00 P. M. Saturday, June 14, 1958 
or if it rains-June 28, 1958. Follow 
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bee meeting signs at intersection of 
State Highways #9 and #520 to 
Vogel’s Farm. 

Events important to beekeepers 
this summer are to be discussed, an 
inspection of bees and a question and 
answer period are planned. 

Rev. Andrew A. Burkhardt has 
planned an undenominational sermon 
at his church in Homdel, N. J., which 
will be of interest to beekeepers, on 
Sunday June 29, 1958, 10:45 A. M. 

A grove is available to beekeepers 
for picnics for those who which to 
stay to visit North Jersey Beekeepers 
Meeting in the afternoon. 

Forrest Campbell 
Woodbridge 





Michigan Summer Meeting 
Place—lIonia Free Fair Grounds 
Date—Friday, July 18, 1958 

We expect the usual good turnout 
to the annual picnic again this year. 
There will be a good program but 
not too crowded to allow time for 
visiting. Bring something for the pot- 
luck dinner and enough so there will 
be a snack left for supper. Coffee and 
ice cream will be provided. If you are 
interested in beekeeping, you are wel- 
come. 

Michigan Beekeepers Association 





Middlesex County (Mass.) Groton 

The June meeting of the Middlesex 
County Association will be held at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. S. W. 
Dickson, Old Ayer Road, Groton, 
Mass. At that time the club members 
and guests will inspect and note the 
development of the club hive that was 
started at the last indoor meeting in 
April at the Waltham Field Station. 

At the regular spring meeting the 
following officers of the club were 
elected: John H. Furber, Pres., Asa 
Olsen, V. Pres., Douglass G. Pamp- 
lin, Rec. Sec., Lolita Pamplin, Cor. 
Sec., Henry G. Neunzer, Delegate. 
Mrs. Lolita Pamplin 
Cor. Sec. 





Iu Memoriam 


Eugene S. Miller 

Mr. Miller was well known through- 
out the country as one of the indus- 
try’s outstanding beekeepers and 
author of many articles on practical 
beekeeping. He was a member of the 
Valparaiso, Indiana, City Council. 
He was born in 1861, died at 96, after 
a two year illness. He graduated from 
Indiana Normal School (now Val- 





paraiso University); M.A. at Indiana 
University. He was principal of 
schools in Carlile, Porter and Chester- 
ton. Later taught physics and chemis- 
try in Valparaiso High School. He re- 
tired to engage in beekeeping in 1912. 
He was city councilman and presi- 
dent of the plan commission. His son, 
Robert L. Miller, heads the Robert 
Miller Laboratory in Valparaiso. 


Paul Asher 

Paul Asher, 54, well-known Hast- 
ings, Minnesota, beekeeper and in- 
spector passed away suddenly May 
19 from a heart attack. 

Paul was born in Durand, Wiscon- 
sin. He was interested in bees and 
beekeeping at an early age and took 
an active part in the control of bee 
diseases of this area and has been a 
state bee inspector in Minnesota for 
a number of years. He held the office 
of vice president of the South-East- 
ern Minnesota Beekeepers Associa- 
tion at the time of his death. His 
wife, (Elizabeth), two sons, and five 
daughters are left to mourn the loss 
of a devoted father and husband. 

F. Q. Bunch 
Sec. S.E. Minn. 
Association 


Earl Rulison 

One of the larger beekeepers of 
New York, Earl Rulison, passed away 
recently in Avon Park, Fla., while on 
a winter visit there. His whole 
life was lived in Amsterdam, N.Y. 
He was a member both of the State 
Beekeepers’ Association and that of 
Schenectady County. Mr. Rulison 
was 77. His son, John, who has been 
associated with him, will continue the 
bees. 


Clarence L. Howk 

F. J. Renner, Secretary of the 
Morris County Association in New 
Jersey, announces the death of Clar- 
ence L. Howl last fall, formerly 
officer of several of the beekeeping 
organizations in the state. A me- 
morial resolution was given to his 
family and friends by Mr. Renner’s 
group, an act that could well be 
adopted by others under similar cir- 
cumstances. 
©. S. Bare 

O. S. Bare, former associate pro- 
fessor of entomology at the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska is dead at age of 
67. Mr. Bare has through his 30 
years at Nebraska, always been a 
friend of beekeepers and a decided 
help to the cause of beekeeping in 
that state. 
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JENSEN’S ‘‘Hi-Q’’ Queens 


No so small, single investment, pays such good dividends in profit and 
pleasure in beekeeping, as good queens. High production, with uniformity is 
a major factor in our Queens. 

Either Dadant Starline Hybrids or our own Magnolia State Italians will 
please you we honestly believe. 


PRICES: Postpaid 
Dadant Starline Hybrids Magnolia State Italians 
1 - 24 25-99 100 - up 1 - 24 25-99 100 - up 
$1.30 $1.15 $1.00 $1.00 $ .95 $ .90 
Clipped and Marked FREE. Airmail where expedient. 


“Right Now Service” 


JENSEN’S APIARIES — Macon, Miss. — _ U.S.A. 


Starline Queens and 
Package Bees for 1958 


C. G. WENNER 
Rt. 1, Box 320 — Glenn, Calif. 














BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 
Appears every two wecks 
Subscription $3.25 per annum 
yable in advance 
Keep Up 


to-Date in Beekeeping 
by ‘inn out a subscription now 
through our agents. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 








California Caucasians 


FALL QUEENS 
HASTINGS STRAIN and MIDNITES 
Queens available until winter 
10 percent books order — Balance two weeks prior to shipment 


Prices from June Ist on 
Number of queens Regular Midnites 
1 - 24 $1.10 $1.30 
25 - 99 1.00 1.20 
100 up 90 1.10 
Quality and Service Doesn't Cost — IT PAYS 


DON J. STRACHAN Yuba City, Calif. 
R. 2, Box 83 Phone Sherwood 23881 








LITTLE’S 
ITALIAN QUEENS 


1 to 24 $1.45 

25 to 99 1.35 

100 and Up 1.25 
Until June 15 


ROYAL JELLY 
Bulk & Capsules 
Write for prices 


LITTLE’S APIARIES 


Shelbyville, Tennessee 











™yUse the 
MASTER Electric Uncapping Knife. 


Heavy Duty Thermostat. Quick adjustment. 
Used by uncappers all over the world. 
Price $15.00 -- your Dealer 


HUTCHISON MFG. CO. 
| 2904 Colorado Ave., Santa Monica, Calif. 











FLOWERS’ QUALITY ITALIANS: 


Our bees stand test for honey gatherers, gentle, prolific, bred from 
hives making 300-lbs. honey or over - LARGE YELLOW QUEENS. 
Full weight, HEALTH certificate with each shipment, queens all air- 
mailed. 
Packages with select queens 
3-Ib. package with queen $3.50 
Select Queens—75c Tested Queens—$1.50 — 1 or 1000 


FLOWERS BEE CO. Ph. Juno 4-2830 or 4-2837 Jesup, Ga., U.S.A. 








Queens 


Choice Italians 
$1.10 each—10 or more 


SAM E. MOORE 
Rt. 2, Box 5560 
Anderson, Calif. 


Phone: CH 3-3010 
Redding, Calif. 























ARE YOU MOVING? 


For prompt change of address, please notify us six weeks beforehand; 
otherwise, some issues may miss you. Also, some back copies may not be 
available. 

Be sure to send both your OLD ADDRESS and your new address, 


including the postal zone number. If possible, just return the mailing label 

from a recent copy of the American Bee Journal. 

Write to SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT, AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
Hamilton, Illinois 








CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL 
Cc beekeepers hove much in common 
with their neighbors in the U.S. If you are 
interested in bee activities “North of the Bor- 
der,” send us your subscription NOW. Sub- 
scription price, $1.75 per year in U.S.A. 
Canadian Bee Journal 


Streetsville, Ontario, Canede 

















HOLLOPETERS ITALIAN QUEENS 
June to November 
$1.00 each 


Wiere PINE BEE FARMS 
Box Rockton, Pa. 
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The Scramble 


A Contest 





MAY SCRAMBLE 
J. W. “Jim” Newton 

Wow! Talk about getting one’s ego 
punctured! At the moment of writing this, 
not one contestant even ventured a guess 
as to who the mixed-up picture might be. 
Is that a nice letdown, to quit when the 
going gets a bit more difficult? 

Jim Newton used to be “Professor New- 
ton.” He was born Sept. 11, 1891 and spent 
his early life on a Mississippi cotton farm. 
He graduated from high school in 1911. 
Then he graduated from Mississippi State 
and took a Master’s Degree in Animal 
Husbandry in 1917. Four years of extension 
work followed and five years teaching 
agriculture and animal husbandry in an 
agricultural high school. All through these 
years there were bees in the family and in 
1926 Jim went into commercial beekeeping 
and queen breeding. 


April Winners — Clare D. Floyd 
Number One 


Curtis Olson, Zumbrota, Minn. 

The scrambled picture for April was 
Cc. D. “Hot Biscuit” Floyd, State Apiarist 
of Minnesota. He came to Minnesota from 
Canada on April 1, 1945. He is also market- 
ing committee chairman for the American 
Beekeeping Federation and advertising 
manager of the Minnesota Beekeeper, 
official organ of the Minnesota Beekeepers’ 
Association. He writes a question and an- 
swer column in the magazine under the 
name of the “Old Drone.” He is superin- 
tendent of the Bee and Honey Exhibit at 
the Minnesota State Fair. He developed a 
training school for bee inspectors that is 
tops anywhere. He also takes care of his 
own bees, maybe as a hobby in his spare 
time! He also has the best hot biscuit re- 
cipe to be found anywhere and I suggest 
you twist his arm and get it for your Re- 
cipe Page. 


Number Two 


Patricia L. Wilson, Glyndon, Minn. 

This scramble is C. D. Floyd and he 
lives at Excelsior, Minn. He works in the 
State Department of Entomology as head 
of bee inspection for the state. His fun 
name is “Chief.” 


June, 1958 


Editor - 


Pat Diehnelt 


Scramble For This Month 


Last month we really did have you in a corner with Jim Newton. Now do we drive 
you through the wall with the above scramble? This cutup should be considerably easier 
then Newton's. In fact it should be one of the quickest to be unscrambled which has 


yet appeared. Want a clew? 


Well, try this: he is one of our speakers most likely either 


to keep you squirming or laughing. Few beekeepers in the Midwest have not enjoyed his 


wit and his penetrating analysis. Who is he’ 


Write your answers to “Scremble, American Bee Journal, Hamilton, fl.” anytime 
this month and the winners will be given in the August issue. What fun title do you be- 


stow on this gentleman” 


For the best answer a three year subscription and your choice 


of a book (book list will be sent); for the second winner, a two year subscription; third, 
a one year subscription; next four, four months each. 





Number Three 
Aylmer Jones, Malden, Mass. 

This is Clare D. Floyd, St. Paul, Minn., 
Stete Apiarist and Chief Inspector; well 
known as former secretary of the Minne- 
sota State Association and secretary of the 
first National Honey Show. In addition to 
being an expert on disease and bee man- 
agement he is the author of many articles 
on pollination problems, cleanliness in 
honey preparation, and methods of market- 
ing honey. He has served on national com- 
mittees concerning the foregoing. I would 
call him the “Beemen’s Friendly Watch- 
dog.” 


Number Four 
James Pecinovsky, Tampa, Kansos 

This is Clare D. Floyd of Minnesota. In 
1950 he was secretary of the Minnesota 
State Beekeepers’ Association. In 1953 he 


became State Apiarist. In March, 1950 ABJ, 
he wrote “Pollination Problems in Minne- 
sota.” In November 1953 he wrote “Sanita- 
tion in Huney Production.” Then in Jan- 
uary 1957 he wrote “Steps to Maintain 
Honey Quality.” My fun title is: “The 
Clean Honey Speaker.” 


Number Five 


Auguste Mousty, Nevville, Belgium 

This is Clare D. Floyd, formerly secre- 
tary and now chairman of the Marketing 
Committee of the American Beekeeping 
Federation. He is also State Apiarist of 
Minnesota and is best known for his work 
in new methods of marketing, honey clean- 
liness and honey quality. He is a promoter 
of TV programs and writer of many arti- 
cles and an analyst of buying psychology. 
Let’s call him: “Chef de Vente.” 
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—The Market Place— 








BEES AND QUEENS 





3-BAND ITALIAN and Carniolan bees—3- 
lbs. with queen, $4.70; 5-lbs., $6.60. Queens 
$1.00. Luther Pickett, Efiand, N. C. 





CARNIOLANS AND CAUCASIAN QUEENS 

$1.00 each. I have doubled my output to 
fill the demand this time. A few packages 
of bees. Price of package bees with queen, 
$4.50. Roy Waddell, Route No. 3, Wood- 
ruff, South Carolina. 





CARNIOLAN & CAUCASIAN, 2 Ib. package 

$4.00 each, 3 Ib. package $5.00 each, un- 
tested queens, $1.00 each. Italian bees with 
Carniolan or Caucasian queens, 3 Ib. pack- 
age $4.50 each. Tillery Brothers, Greenville, 
Alabama. 





HIGNITE’S ITALIAN QUEENS, 10 years 
selection behind each queen, $1.25 each, 
10 or more $1.10 each. MHignite’s Bee 
Farms, 230 S. Lynchburg Rd., Baytown, 
Texas. 





GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS: Bees very 

large and gentle and heavy honey pro- 
ducers. Price 85c each. Guaranteed live 
arrival and health certificate. Allen H. 
Gauthier, Hamburg, La. 





PACKAGE BEES, QUEENS, Attractive of- 
fers. Write for prices. Crenshaw County 
Apiaries, Rutledge, Alabama. 





Copy for this department must reach 
us not later than the tenth of each 
month precoding date of issue. If in 
tended for classifiv 1 department it should 

80 stated when advertisement is sent. 

Rate of Classified advertising — 16 
cents for each word, letter. figure or 
toitial. including the name and address. 
Minimum ad. ten words. 

As a measure of precaution to our 
readers we require reference of all new 
advertisers. To save time, please send 
the name of your bank and other refer 
ences with your copy 

Advertisers offering used equipment 
or bees on comb must guarantee them 
free from disease or certificate of inaper 
tion from antherized inspector. The 
conditions should be stated to insure 
that buyer ia fully informed. 














ROYAL JELLY (with Vitamin Bl and 

Calcium Pantothenate) box of 30 cap- 
sules with 25 mg. Royal Jelly per capsule 
$2.15 to beekeepers, retails for $4.25, box 
of 30 capsules with 50 mg. Royal Jelly per 
capsule $3.50 to beekeepers retails for 
$7.00, box of 100 in bulk 50 mg. new pack 
without vitamins $7.50 postage paid im the 
US. Prairie View Honey Co., 
Twelfth St., Detroit 6, Michigan. 





HONEY TINS for sale 25c each. Jewett & 
Sherman Co., 1200 W. 12th St., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


HONEY LABELS 


fF ved designs, embodying 


© time and dist 
a 


Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


~~ Wis 


Please send for frees ; 





1000-10 frame factory hive bodies with 

drawn comb. Also enough additional 
equipment to run 300 colonies. Will sell 
r bly if ugh is bought at once. 
Thomson Apiary, Gillett, Wisconsin. 








ROYAL JELLY BEAUTY CREAM in % oz 

jar $1.25 to beekeepers, retails for $2.50. 
1 oz. jar $1.50 to beekeepers retails for 
$3.00. 2 oz. economy size $2.00 retails for 
$4.00. Prairie View Honey Co., 12303 
Twelfth St., Detroit 6, Michigan. 





FOR SALE: 100 ey supers with drawn 
comb re Adolph 
Moesch, Bonduel, 





Wisconsin. 





HONEY and BEESWAX WANTED 





GRADE A Pure Vermont Maple products 
wholesale and retail. Philip Spooner, 
St. Albans, Vermont. 





CARNIOLAN QUEENS $1.00. Air. Leo 
Wardell, Route 6, Palestine, Texas. 





DARK, Italian Queens, $1.00 Henry Loehr, 
Caldwell, Texas. 





LIGHT THREE band queens one dollar 

each. State inspected and free from dis- 
ease. Lambert Apiaries, Route 1, Climax, 
North Carolina. 





PRODUCTIVE ITALIAN QUEENS. Ready 
June 25, $1.00 each. Shirl Baker, Mes- 
costa, Michigan. 





FOR SALE 





ROYAL JELLY CAPSULES: HIGH PO- 

TENCY, FIFTY MGM. STRENGTH. 
Hermetically sealed capsule. Vial of 
THIRTY (30) capsules $6.50 retail. Your 
cost $35.10 per dozen. One free with 
dozen brings cost down to $2.70 net per 
unit. Container of 1,000 capsules—$67.50. 
Bulk prices to quantity buyers. Fabulous 
profit opportunity! WHOLESALE ONLY! 
Garden State Laboratories, 1001 Hollywood 
Road, Linden, N. J. 





FOR SALE: Royal Jelly. Royal Jelly En- 
terprises, 1017 Los Carneros Avenue, 
Napa, Calif. 
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ROYAL JELLY. Nationally known “Apt- 

Vitalex” brand, hi-potency Royal Jelly 
products. Capsules and Beauty creams. 
Wholesale distributors and agents sought 
everywhere; particularly among Beekeep- 
ers. Big profits available. Write air-mail 
for prices and literature. “Api-Vitalex” 
Dept. ABJ, Box 6674 Medical Center Sta- 
tion, Dallas 19, Texas. 





WANTED—Extra white and light amber 

honey. Let us ship you the containers. 
Sell us your honey for CASH on delivery. 
The Hubbard Aplaries, Manufacturers of 
Bee Supplies and Comb Foundation, Onsted, 
Mich. 





WRITE FOR SHIPPING TAGS and oe 
ndered beeswax. 


quotations on re 
amount from one pound up bo t. vee 
have 25 pounds or more. save by 
ing us work it Into foundation for 
alter T. Kelley Co., Clarkson, Ky. 





BEEKEEPING BUSINESS, Bees, modern 
shop, 2000 supers, excellent locations. 
W. A. Walker, Port Austin, Michigan. 





ROYAL JELLY products, fine French type 

cream with 500 Mg. Royal Jelly $3.50 
each; in doz. lots, $10.00 value. 50 Mg. cap- 
sules 100,000 lots $40.00 per 1,000. O. K. 
Anderson & Son Apiaries, Box 193, Coffee 
Springs, Alabama. 





50 FRAME RADIAL extractor, Woodman’s 

capping melter, storage tanks, complete 
hives, extracting supers, comb supers, all 
10 frame, no disease. W. H. Force, 1714 W. 
Church, Champaign. Illinois. 





HONEY FOR SALE 





PURE TUPELO and wild flower in 60's. 
Honey candy. En-R-G Foods, Inc., P. 0. 
Box 232, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


LARGE QUANTITY light amber unheated 
honey in steel drums with removable 
heads. York Bee Company, Jesup, Ga. 





MICHIGAN’S FINEST WHITE CLOVER 

HONEY. New Sixties. Fully ripened. 
You'll be pleased. Sample 20c. John Mc- 
Coll, Tecumseh, Michigan. 





IN WASHINGTON STATE: 900-2 story, 10 

frame going colonies in choice matching 
equipment with 2 supers each, queen ex- 
cluders, moving screens, etc., extracting 
equipment with melter, automatic boiler, 
etc. With one of Washington’s finest pol- 
lination business. Box VW c/o American 
Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois. 


WHITE CLOVER HONEY in sixties. Ralph 
Gamber, 910 State, Lancaster, Pa 





WHY LET your customers run out? We 
can supply nice white honey. Immediate 
delivery. Russell Smalley, Beaver, Iowa. 


American Bee Journal 





330 CANS OF Minnesota Grade A fancy 
honey. White Clover. Best offer accepted. 
Russell Hamilton, Maple Lake, Minn. 





FOR SALE: Clover Extract in cans. Earl 
M. Alexander, Route 2, Richmond, 
Indiana. 


WANTED—To buy bee outfits and bee 

equipment in any area. We have buyers 
for outfits, regardless of size. SIOUX 
HONEY ASSOCIATION, Supply Dept., 
Sioux City, Iowa. 





CASH FOR bees in good equipment in 
lower Michigan, write stating price and 
what you have. R. Dobyns, Ortonville, 








SUPPLIES 





WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. Quality bee 

— a ~ at factory prices. Prompt sh 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hu 
bard Aplartes, Manufacturers of Beekeep- 
ers’ Supplies, Onsted, Mich. 


BRAND MELTERS and all kinds of bee 

supplies. Catalogue free. Hodgson Bee 
Supplies Ltd.. 565—13th Ave., New West- 
minster, B. C. 





THE BIGGEST BEE SUPPLY CATALOGUE 

PUBLISHED (64 pages) free for the ask- 
ing. Big factory manufacturing a complete 
line of wooden . comb foundation 
metal goods, vells and gloves. carloads in 
stock eat shipments, save 20% WALTER 
T. KELI CO., CLARKSON, KY. 





MAKERS of Robinson plain and WAVY- 
WIRED foundation. Also render and buy 
beeswax. Order direct from manufacturer 
and save dealer costs. Shipping tags free. 
Wax Workers, Inc., Ithaca, New York. 








WANTED 





WE have several calls for out of print 

American Honey Plants Books by Frank 
C. Pellett. If you have copies and want to 
dispose of them please get in touch with 
us. American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Ili- 
nois. 


Mi hig 








SEEDS AND PLANTS 








HONEY PLANTS our specialty. Catalog 
on request. Pellett Gardens, Atlantic, 
lowa. 





POSITIONS and HELP WANTED 





HELP WANTED—Seasonal, year around 

Experienced or inexperienced. In Texas, 
North Dakota. Stewart Apiaries, Trenton, 
Texas. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








KNOW interesting facts about the bees of 

India through the INDIAN BEE JOUR- 
NAL, published in English by the Bhupen 
Apiaries (Himalayas), Ramgarth Dist. 
Nainital, U.P., India, and obtainable from 
them. Subs. Rs9/-, or S.15/-, or $2.25 year. 
ly. Sample copy, post free, Rs. %%/-, or 
$.2/6 or 40c (International money order). 
Payment in mint postage stamps of your 
country accepted. 





We need copies of April 1958 issue of 

American Bee Journal to fill orders from 
Libraries, etc. Will mark up your sub- 
scription for return of your April issue. 
Send to American Bee Journal, Hamilton, 
il. 


THE AUSTRALASIAN BEEKEEPER — The 

senior beekeeping journal of the South 
ern Hemisphere provides a complete cover 
of all beekeeping topics in one of the 
world’s largest honey producing countries. 


International M.O.18/-(approx. $2.15) 
year, post free. Sample copy free on re 
quest. 





RANCH MAGAZINE—Do you find i diffi 

cult to secure information about sheep 
and sheep ranching methods? The SHEEP 
AND GOAT RAISER reaches more sheep- 
men with more information of range sheep 
than any magazine published. Subscription 
1 yr., $3.00; sample copy 25c. Box 189, San 
Angelo, Texas. 





SENSATIONAL GARDEN TRACTORS. Hoes 

between plants and rows, including straw- 
berries. Eliminates hand hoeing. Nothing 
else like this. Patent 2742840. Also tills. 
Fantastic offer to first few inquiries. Auto 
Hoe, DePere 80, Wisconsin 





BEES REMOVED FROM house or tree to 

hive without touching either house or 
bees. Bees will then move honey into hive. 
Save property, honey and bees with my 
method. Send $2 for details. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. George Hawkins, Rt. 1, Law- 
son, Mo. 





OUR BOOK “HOW TO KEEP BEES AND 

SELL HONEY” 75c postpaid is the best 
beginners book and costs the least. Over 
100 pages and 175 pictures shows you step 
by step. Walter T. Kelley Co., Clarkson, 
Kentucky. 





MALLARDS, PARRAKEETS, Canaries, 
Doves, Fancy Pigeons, Prices free. Ira 
Jones, 724 Jewel, Danville, Dlinois. 








1010 W. Austin St. 
Paris, Texas 
180-200 Canisteo 
Hornell, New York 


Sell Your Honey with Dadant Honey Labels 


We suggest you plan NOW for your Label requirements, and let us 
have your orders early. 


Write for your copy of our Label Catalog. You will find dozens of 
styles of labels in as many as nine different sizes, designed to fit cither glass 
or tin and to make your product shine on the grocer’s shelf. Each label in 
the catalog is actual size and color and can be placed on your container so 
you can tell just what you might want. 


DADANT & SONS, INC. 


HAMILTON 
BRANCHES 


Stephenson Ave. at 14th St. 
Lynchburg, Virginia 


ILLINOIS 


721 West O'Connell St. 
Watertown, Wis. 
Rovte 41, South 
Hohira, Georgia 











A Constant Market 

For Your Beeswax 

DADANT & SONS, INC. 
Hamilton, Illinois 








ROYAL JELLY 


One ounce or a thousand 
A year round supply 
MITCHELL'S APIARIES 
Bunkie La. 








QUALITY 
ITALIAN QUEENS 


CHAS. A. BOWEN 
Cottonwood Calif. 
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— Buy Quality Queens -—- 


Dadant Starline Hybrids & Garon’s 3-Banded Italians 
Dadant Starline Garon’s 3-Banded 
Hybrid Queens Halian Queens 

1 - 24._____ $1.30 90c 

25 - is . 85c¢ 
80c 
Airmail postpaid. 
Donaldsonville, La. 


Upon request queens clipped or marked. 
GARON BEE COMPANY 


J. C. RIVES 
QUALITY ITALIAN QUEENS 
Price after May 15th 
1 to 5 $1.20 each 
6 and up $1.10 each 


Redding, 
Phone CH1-4201 P. O. Box 1289 
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ADVIS 


HONEY SALES CO 417 o. Ind st MINNEAPOLIS 11, MINN 











BEE WORLD 
Including 


Apicultural Abstracts 


Getenee is — So published 
scientific 

monty bythe Bee Bossareh 

tion. » % 

Ss .00 a 

oe 


> a ane includ- 
Association. 


She Bee Research 


American Bee Journal 
Hamiiton, Ulinols 
Agent for U. S. A. and Canads 








Better Bred Italian Queens 


Our queens are better bred because we are in honey production 
ourselves. We breed them for their honey producing qualities. All 
breeder queens are selected the previous year after their offsprings 
are tested for the desired qualities. 


PRICES: balance of the year 
1 - 24__75¢ each 25 - 499__70c each 


LOUIS L. COUCH 
Phone 25665 Pineville, La. 











J.-E. WING & SONS 
45 Years’ Continuous Service 


oe Ween 


Knights Landing, Calif. 




















Caucasian or Bees and = 
J 3 L LY 2 Ib. b. 4 Ib. 5 Ib. 
wi a Pe 3 (ay Cnee 
ntit $3.25 $4. $6 
All Queens getteatt ~~ 
Health certificate and live arrival 
guaranteed. 


Holder Homan 


ROYAL 





Overbey Apiaries 


Shannon, Miss. 


Honey Bee Microslides - Worker Honey 
Bee, Set No. 3 whole mount of Worker 
and a series of eleven slides, showing the 
structure of eoch part of the insect. 


With descriptive leaflet and box, $5.25 
per set. Free microslide list on re 
quest. ESBE LABORATORY SUPPLIES, 459 
Bloor Street, West, Toronto 4, Ont. Caneda 

















BETTER BRED QUEENS 


Three Banded Italians 


Our Better Bred Queens will please you. Buy them and be 
among our many satisfied customers. They are backed by 30 
years of queen breeding. 


Any quantity 80c each, shipped airmail 
CALVERT APIARIES Calvert, Ala. 


Italian Bees and Queens 
3 Ibs. with queen 
4 ibs. with queen 
5 lbs. with queen_.._.__- 25 
ueens _. .$1.00 each 
Health certificate and live 


guaranteed 
RAYMOND McFARLING 
Rt. 3 Tupelo, Mississipp! 














AFRICAN BEEKEEPING 


Successor to the S.Af. Bee Journal. 
Monthly. Sub. 10/($3.00) a year 
Editor, Box 4, Bergvliet, C.P. 
South Africa 














YELLOW ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 
Large young queens that produce nice large yellow gentle bees. We 
guarantee live arrival and health certificate. 
Queens at 75¢ each airmail. 
Producer of Royal Jelly 


ALVIN J. DUCOTE Hamburg, Louisiana 








How about ROYAL JELLY? 


For quality and quantity 
Write to 


WOODLAND APIARIES 
Route 1 — Box 585 
WOODLAND CALIFORNIA 








American Bee Journal 








Italian Queens 


$1.10 
W. E. PLANT 
, Miss. 


SUNKIST STARLINE QUEENS 
PRICES UNTIL JUNE 1 
- 25—$1.70 25 - 99—$1.60 100 up—$1.50 
Prices after June 1: 1 - 25—$1.30 25 - 99—$1.15 100 - up—$1.00 
Clipped, postpaid, painted — Live Delivery 
SUNKIST BEE CO. Tel. Underhill 9-5645 Convent, Louisiana 











BEE SUPPLIES 


WRITE FOR 1958 CATALOG 


Williams Bros. Mfg. Co. 


5205 SE 82 AVENUE 
PORTLAND 66, ORE. 

















Royal Queens 


will qpavtase you they are better. 
he spring was late we hesitated 

queen orders, hence our queen 

yard in excellent condition for 
ennes a8 OS Ge ing. May we have 


your o 
PRICE—1 to 25____90c each 


26 up. 75c each 
Airmail 
O. K. 
ANDERSON & SON APIARIES 
Box 193 Coffee Springs, Ala 


Plan Ahead 


Be sure you have that extra equip- 
ment ready when your bees need that 
extra room. Will you have it? They 
can’t produce without your help. We 
can give you prompt shipment now. 


Leahy Manufacturing Co. 
Box AB 
Higginsville, Mo. 























UNE 
Roses 
Weddings 
Order 
Conneaut 
60 Ib. Cans 


See Your Jobber 


THE CONNEAUT CAN CO. 
CONNEAUT, OHIO 


BOOST YOUR INCOME Se 
sir orci se 2 


Reg. U.S. 
oo aa Write For Prices 


J. M. CUTTS & SONS Box No. 336 Chipley, Florida 














SMITH‘S QUEENS 
Your SUCCESS or FAILURE depend on the queens. Our years of 
experience and selective breeding of a good strain of bees help assure you of 
success. Use some of our QUALITY queens this summer. None better at 


any price. 1-9—85c; 10-49—80c and 50 or more 75c each. 
N. B. Smith & Company Calhoun, Alabama 








PACKAGE BEES and 
QUEENS 
For Quality and Service 


Cc. F. KOEHNEN & SONS 
GLENN, CALIP. 














if You Like Animals 
You Will Love 


PET-O-RAMA 


FREE Chock Full Of 
COPY 





June, 1958 








STARLINE QUEENS 


Real honey gatherers and very gentle. 
ALSO OUR REGULAR STRAIN 


— Regular Strain—$1.00 each — 
Starline Queens. .1 to 25—$1.30, 25 to 100—$1.20 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Alamance Bee Company 


Geo. E. Curtis & Sons GRAHAM, N. C. 

















ES 
“e y. BORDELON ‘APIARIES © 
MOREAUVILLE, LA. Phone 2583 











WE'VE REMOVED 
THe BEES! 


No more smoking or 
scraping off bees! 


No need to disturb the 
hive 


MODERNIZE YOUR HIVES WITH THE FASKE BEE ROBBER 


Fitting between the brood chamber and supers, it serves 
as 8 queen bee excluder. But, ALSO the apiarist may turn 
handles and remove 3 to 10 frames of honey, which may 
be BEE FREE in approxirnately 24 hours. Or perhaps you went 
to see how the bees are producing — it still leaves them 
plenty of working space in the super, since it may be 
divided into two or more sections. This enables you to rob 
PART or ALL the hive at one time 


Price Complete $4.98 (Postage not included) 
Shipping weight 8 Ibs. 

“When ordering, state type of super 

Standard 10-frame supers, full depth, shallow, and comb 
honey 28 sections. 














For additional information write 


A. W. Faske 
Borden, Indiana 











The Best Don’t Cost — They Pay 


Those good dark Italian queens 
1 to 99____ $1.00 each 100 and up- $ .90 each 


WEAVER APIARIES Navasota, Texas 








HONEY WANTED Vetow, Galion Sess end Queene 
Ordering late? Why not? We are 
Carloads or le tna - ready to rush your packages right off. 
loads. Quote best e PRICES: 2 Ib. pkg. w/q. $3.40 
delivered to us orades: 3 lb. pkg. w/q.. 4.40 
end sample Remember, we specialize in queen 

' breeding. 

Neiman Brothers Young queens 75c each 
Health certificate. Live arrival 
Co., Ine. guaranteed. 


ee le evelt Road JOHNNIE ARNOUVILLE 
vieuge Hines Box 106 Hamburg, La. 














STARLINE and SELECT ITALIAN 


QUEENS 


PACKAGE BEES 


M. C. WEST 


Rt. 1, Box 279A 
WINTERS, CALIFORNIA 
Phone or Wire Woodland, Calif., MO-2-5782 








American Rabbit foornan 
Shows the Sey te ! 


The leading Rabbit 
Explains the growi 
try. Non-fancy. 7 
$2.00; 1 year $1.00; 
erican Rabbit a 
Dept. 8. Warrenton, Misseuri 








Bright 3 Banded 
Italian Queens 


AIRMAILED 
Bred from gentle, heavy roducers. 
Sure to please. Health certificate with 
each shipment. Guaranteed live deliv- 
env. Every order given personal atten- 
tion. 
et a ‘~~ wane from June 1 to Oct. 15 
to .$1.00 each 
25 to a boul ... #5 each 
50 and or more. -70 each 


DIXIE HONEY Co. 
Belton, S. C. 
Successor to C. G. Ellison &@ Sons 











One 4-oz. Jar of Honey contain- 
ing 2000 Mg. of— 

ROYAL JELLY 
Ready to Take ____ $4.00 Each 
12 or more Jars—20% Discount 

We Deliver it in U.S.A. 


JACKSON APIARIES 
P.O. Box 58 Funston, Ga. 











Harper’s Famous, High-Quality 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


By Airmail 
80c each, 10—$7.50, 100—$70.00 


CARLUS T. HARPER 
New Brockton Ala. 














Honey Labels 


Our honey labels will tell your 
honey story, by word and picture 
to encourage sales. Our sample 
label catalog is yours for the 
asking. 

Each label in complete color “Originators of Preme-Grige” 


Send now to McCORD MFG. CO. 
€ Rt. 2, Box 866. San Jose, Calif. 
label) to put on your container G Dio ...298 


Tip 
to see how it looks. Utility .. 2.45 
Frame-Grip. 
American Bee Journal om oP 
Hamilton, Illinois a Dealer. Don vt accept a, substitute. * 


and each one separate (an actual 





Bees and Queens 
Send for FREE Circulars 
Booking orders now. 
Over 30 years a shipper. 
BLUE BONNET APIARIES 
Weslaco, Texas 








FREE... 
A Sample Copy 


“Gleanings in Bee Culture” 
Look It Over — You W&l Like It 


A. |. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio 











American Bee Journal 








Drugs for Bee 


Sodium Sulfathiazole 
For American foulbrood 
* 


Terramycin 
For European foulbrood 
e 


Fumidil-B 
For Nosema disease 
> 


Write for directions and 
how to use. 


Get our general catalog 
for prices 


Dadant & Sons, Inc. 


Hamilton, Illinois 








QUEENS 


Caucasians and Italians 


The Package season being practically over we 


will have lots of good queens ready for mailing 
at any time. 


Let us supply your needs. 


PRICES 


Lots 2 Lb. 3 Lb. 4 Lb. 5 Lb. 
of Queens andQ. andQ. andQ. andQ. 


1 - 24 $1.00 $385 $4.70 $5.55 $6.35 
25 - 499 90 3.35 4.20 5.05 5.85 
Tested Queens $2.00 each 


Queens Postpaid - Airmailed and/or clipped 
No Extra Cost — 10c each for Marking. 
Packages F.O.B. Shipping Point 


THE STOVER APIARIES 


MAYHEW MISSISSIPPI 











THRIFTY 
QUEENS 


Three-banded Italians 
Only. 
Lots of 100—$65.00 
Smaller lots—75¢ each 


REMEMBER —tThrifty Bees are 
guaranteed to please. 


: 


tf 
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< 
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W. J. FOREHAND & SONS 


Fort Deposit, Ala. 
Breeders Since 1892. 


cf 
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DADANT’S STAR- 

LINE HYBRIDS and 
Reg. US. Wicht’s Three-Band- 
Pat. Of. Italians. 


WICHT APIARIES 


406 Miller St. 
Oiene,, service ond Soman 











QUEENS 


Midnite 

Caucasian Hybrid 

Queens Queens 

1 to 24 ___ $1.10 $1.35 
25t0 99. -—-—«+14.00 1.25 
100 and up .90 1.10 











Ow 
Qu 
1 to 50_.$1.25 
50 up ..$1.10 
Ww 


e 
Packages F. 








Johnson Dovetailing Equipment 
for the beekeeper’s shop. 





TAYLOR APIARIES 
P. O. Box 249, Luverne, Ala. 


Howard Weaver 
& Sons 


Navasota, Texas 

















Write for details. 


Carl E. Johnson Cempany 


1557 Gregory Avenue 
Lincoln Park, Michigan 











June, 1958 


ITALIANS $1.00 


Queens $1.25 ea. — Bees $1.00 per tb. 
Cages 50¢ — Royal jelly by contract 


NASSAU BEE CO. 


Young Italian Queens 
TESTED QUEENS $2.00 
SUNRISE APIARIES Petal, Miss. 
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Hilliard, Florida 











—Crop and Market— 


by M. G. Dadant 





OLD HONEY ON HAND 

The entire eastern half of the coun- 
try seems to have disposed well of 
1957 honey, with perhaps 10% of 
crop left in Florida, some good sized 
lots in Pennsylvania, perhaps 20% of 
the 1957 crop left in Michigan, and 
several good sized lots in Texas. Wis- 
consin has quite a lots of honey left, 
and all packers seem well supplied. 
Other points where producers still 
have honey are Montana, some in 
South Dakota and Wyoming. There is 
some old honey in California, with 
orange and other new honeys coming 
on the market. 

Quebec, the maritime provinces 
and British Columbia seem well clear- 
ed of honey, with considerable a- 
mounts left unsold in Ontario and 
Manitoba, owing to the large crop in 
1957. 

Retail sales seem to be holding up 
well. 

CONDITION OF BEES 

In view of the cold winter and pro- 
longed spring it is heartening to learn 
that in most cases condition of bees 
is above normal, with irregular 
spring and backward spring making 
for starvation cases where bees have 
not been carefully watched. Thus 
feeding in many cases has been a 
must. Otherwise bee condition has 
been above normal, except that in 
the queen and package producing 
areas both the cold and the bad 
weather (as in California) have made 
the row of the breeder and shipper 
unusually “rough.” The season is 
universally late, so even the stimula- 
tive flows have not been a dependable 
item, though late in May, dandelion 
has come to the fore as even a surplus 
producer in some instances. Damp 
cool weather keeping growing colonies 
from the fields has tended to induce 
swarming in some instances. 

HONEY PLANT CONDITIONS 

There may be some question to the 
plentifulness of honey plants where 
the fall was dry, but there is little 
doubt but what plants there are have 
had fine growing conditions and are 
above normal, though late. In fact we 
would consider that plants as of May 
22 are 135% of normal even consider- 
ing their proportional shortness of 
numbers in some sections. Dutch 
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white clover seems more abundant 
than could have been considered pos- 
sible as of Oct. 1. The plains states 
seem about to resume their role in 
honey production due to good sub- 
surface moisture, even with perhaps 
a little surface rains needed. 


MOISTURE 

As stated above moisture is one 
thing which most sections seem to 
have plenty of. As usual, some ex- 
ceptions. A band of territory along 
our northern boundary and into Can- 
ada extending from northern Illinois 
and on through Wisconsin, northern 
Minnesota, N. Dakota, Manitoba and 
into Montana report more moisture 
needed to keep future plants growing; 
Nevada similarly. Arkansas and ex- 
tending eastward feel “gloomy” on 
account of too much moisture, espe- 
cially in those areas which depend 
on the early flows. All in all, mois- 
ture especially subsoil moisture is far 
improved over a year ago, and this 
applies especially to the dry lands of 
eastern California for sage and other 
dry land plants. A late season but 
a moist one with excellent prospects 
except for the areas listed above. 


THE CROP SO FAR 

So far, crops have been disappoint- 
ing. Florida has perhaps half of her 
last year’s crop of orange due to the 
damage done by succeeding late 
freezes, but what orange honey was 
harvested is reported as the finest, 
whitest ever. But beginnings of pal- 
metto and gallberry in the Southeast 
seem favorable and lots of moving 
going on. Farther west, Alabama and 
Louisiana are having better than 1957 
harvests where bad weather has not 
interfered. In Texas it has interfered 
with the early flows as it has in Ar- 
kansas. About the only other place 
where crop can be reported upon is in 
California, where both cold and un- 
favorable weather have interfered 
with orange collecting by the bees. 
As a result the orange flow does not 
promise as well as in 1957, but there 
is little of ultimate discouragement 
in California on account of the pos- 





Honey Wanted-°S" Ts, 'fns” 


C. W. Aeppler Co., Oconomowoc, Wis. 





sibilities of sage and other desert 
plants. In fact one correspondent has 
already reported an average of 100 
lbs. from sage. 

Snow reserves in the intermountain 
territory seem propitious for supply- 
ing the needed amounts for summer 
irrigation. If the impending flows 
materialize, we must need as bee- 
keepers to do a lot more than we did 
to help find a market for the coming 
crop. Our efforts were rather meager 
on the 1957 crop as compared to what 
they were a year or two previous. 


Royal Beauty 

Marie was no beauty, in this we agree. 

But decided a pretty girl she wanted 
to be. 

In just two short weeks, 
change we can see. 

She is using Royal Jelly, which comes 
from the bee. 
Chas. Handel 
Savannah, III. 





what a 





The Lion and the Honeycomb 
R. P. Blackmur wrote a book of 
essays with this title, “The Lion and 
the Honeycomb.” One wonders if 
a lion would eat a comb full of 
honey, even if he could find nothing 
else. Any bear, in his right mind, 
would certainly do so. 
Samuel Freeman, 
Ocean Park, Cal. 





“The Gift of the Wise Bees” 

Feodor Sologud, a Russian play- 
writer, wrote a drama in three acts 
in 1908, called “The Gift of the Wise 
Bees.” Beeswax plays an important 
part in it although there are no bees 
involved in the plot. 

Samuel Freeman 

California 





The Dancing Bees 

All beekeepers should know about 
Karl von Frish’s amazing book, “The 
Dancing Bees,” and his account of 
the life and senses of the honey bee. 
It tells about the outstanding ex- 
periments by the author to determine 
how bees communicate. It is pub- 
lished by Harcourt Brace and Com- 
pany. 
Samuel Freeman 
Ocean Park, Cal. 
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with Bored Dovetails 


No more smashed fingers. 
Just place the nail in the 
hole and get your fingers 
out of danger. Bored Dove- 
tails also mean no wood splitting or crooked nail 
driving. Just one more example of how Root Bee 


Supplies are designed to “make the hard part 


Root Quality Bee Supplies can be purchased 
from your Root Dealer or by writing one of the 


outlets below. 





UNIVERSITY MICROFILES 
313 NORTH FIRST STREET 
ANN ARBOR MICHIGAN 

DEC 57-58 
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Take your choice, refer to our 1958 catalog for prices and shipping weights, 
send your order to your nearest DADANT DEALER, or direct to any of our own 
6 distribution points. 


HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 


BRANCHES 
1010 W. Austin Street Stephenson Ave. at 14th St. 722 West O'Connell St. 
Paris, Texas Lynchburg, Virginia Watertown, Wis. 
180-200 Canisteo 


Route 41, South 
Hornell, New York 


Hahira, Georgia 





